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You Can Judge It Yourself 
To Make Your Fiction Salable 
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AUTHOR 


DON’T ENVY THIS AUTHOR... Emulate her! 


Instead of merely dreaming about success, Annabel Wiseman Stephens reached out for it! 
Now she’s a published author . . . feted, admired, publicized from coast-to-coast . . . thanks 
to the wonderful publishing plan of Pageant Press. (Write for our free book.) 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens is a native and resident of 
New Albany, Mississippi. She is past president of the local 
Parent-Teachers’ Association and past custodian of the 
Mississippi Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


The story of “Pancho The Monkey” was suggested to Mrs. 
Stephens by the endearing antics of a little monkey brought 
to her sons from Honduras, Central America, by an 
esteemed young friend who came to the United States to 
go to school. 


Mrs. Stephens’ aim in writing “Pancho The Monkey” was 
to show the real pleasure children may enjoy with their 
pets and in sharing each other’s fun; one aspect that she 
deems important is the friendliness that may be developed 
among children of all countries through their mutual in- 
terest and love of their pets. 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens, author of 
“Pancho The Monkey” (Pageant Press— SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT. We will read it con- 

$2.00) scientiously and report within one week, regarding 
possibilities and cost. No obligation. 


THIS FREE BOOK 
OPENED HER EYES 


Annabel Wiseman Stephens thought it impossible to be- 
come a full-fledged published author in a few short months. 
Then she read our free book. Today she’s well on the road 
to ‘““Who’s Who,” a celebrity in her community, a bright 
new star in the literary world. 


Wouldn’t you like to emulate Annabel Wiseman Stephens’ 
exciting success? If you have written a book—on any sub- 
ject—don’t let it get side-tracked. Fashion your own success! 
Send for our free book—learn how you can publish your 
book without heartbreaking rejection slips, without agoniz- 
ing waiting for recognition. 

Our free book has saved and bolstered the aspirations of 
over 509 authors. It will inspire you, guide you, help to 
establish the importance of your work. Get that free book 
today. Better still, send us your manuscript. 


The colorful jacket of “Pancho The 
ty Gove Layers. Seth Richards, Publisher 
Pat Marlowe, Editor 
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Juvenile Market List 
General Magazines 


Religious Magazines 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, founded in 1916, is published 
monthly at 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, Topeka, 
Kansas. Nelson Antrim Crawford, Editor and Publisher. 
Subscription price in U.S.A., $3 for 2 years, $2 for 1 year. 
amas. 5 A. $4 “saad 2 years, $2.50 for 1 year. Single 
copies, 25 cents each. ; 
Monuscripts and other material submitted should be accom- 
panied by stamped, self-addressed won Due care is 
exercised in handling, but AUTHOR & JOURNALIST assumes 
no responsibility for loss or damage. 

Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the 
Post Office at Boulder, Colorado, under the act of March 3, 


1879. 
Copyright 1955 by Nelson Antrim Crawford. 
Fepruary, 1955 


“MY FIRST 2 STORIES BROUGHT 
ME $255” 


“| had never written a line in my 
life before starting the Palmer course, 
yet after completing only a few les- 
sons | started to market my articles. 
Soon | was unable to write fast enough 
to keep up with my sales. If | could 
personally meet eac ospective Palm- 
er student, | know could convince 
him of the value of Palmer heer ar 
Anyone who likes to write and will 
follow your simple instructions should 
certainly succeed in this profession.”— 

Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Gun. (Mr. Jarman is now editor 
of a Canadian magazine.) 


NEW Opportunities NOW 
For Fiction-Trained Writers 


Free Sample Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Make Good Money Writing for 
Magazines, TV-Radio and Special Journals 


More and Better Short Stories, Novels, Mysteries, Articles, 
Plays . . . Wanted for Magazines, Trade Journals, News- 
papers, Books, Radio and Motion Pictures. 


Write It Right—And It'll Sell 


Never were editors more eager to buy. They would 
rather buy than reject. Why? Because their salaries depend 
upon finding good material. 

If your material is not selling or poe enough, it may 
not be because you lack talent, but that you lack technique 
or the ability to put human interest into your work. 

How to acquire technique—how to create human in- 
terest—these are the unique features of Palmer Training. 
For 30 years, Palmer home study training has helped 
hundreds of new as well as established writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and profit through fiction training. 


Palmer Has Helped Many 


“I'm glad to be able to say that I’ve sold twenty-two 
articles, two of which were lesson assignments. These sales 
were due to my Palmer training, so | take this opportunity 
of expressing my sincere appreciation of the value of the 
course.’’—Amy May Davidson, Chapieau, Ontario. 


Sells To POST, CBS, and NBC 


“Although | had written for a number of years, it was 
only after completing your first few lessons that | began to 
know what a short story was. Your simple, direct approach 
to the problems has been of enormous value. My work is 
not only improved but has become much easier since taking 
the Palmer course.’’—Graham Doar. 


First Step Is Yours 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost or obliga- 
tion, how Palmer home study training may help you as a 
writer. Send today. No obligation. No salesman will call. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk G-25 
Hollywood 28, California 


Since 1917 Approved for Veterans | 


Approved: National Home Study Council 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
- Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk G-25 
Please send me free lesson package and book, 
“The Art of Writing Salable Stories,’ explaining how 


| may increase my income from writing. This request 
is confidential and no salesman will call. 


Please print clearly. Veterans: check here oO 


The Art 
of Writing 
Scalable 
Stories 
od 
Mr. ) 
Miss ) 
Address 
City Zone__- State 
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What Readers Say 


Are Magazines Stereotyped? 

Over a period of several months I have talked 
with a number of friends, neighbors and acquain- 
tances who feel as I do . . . namely, that so many 
of today’s magazines are definitely a You 
can pick up almost any woman's periodical and 
find the same type of articles and the same kind 
of recipes. Much of their stuff is staff-written and 
very little of it is actually inspirational. It is true 
that these magazines are overloaded with prac- 
tical information but I for one prefer more 
variety in both type and style. 

There is so very much of general interest in 
the world that could be put into short articles that 
would not take too much concentration or time 
. . . dozens and dozens of interesting items of 
folklore, history, etc., but this type of article 
will not sell, because I’ve tried writing such 
articles and they are always returned. 

I have on hand some magazines over ten years 
old and in looking over them I find far more 
variety than is found in today’s periodicals. There 
are enough recipes in monthly magazines to last 
a century, and at a time when so much stress is 
put on not eating fattening foods the mags show 
pictures and give recipes using whipped cream, 
etc. It doesn’t make sense. ° 

I think that in addition to others whom I have 
contacted there must be people in other locali- 
ties who are terribly tired of standardized formats. 
What, if anything, can be done about it? 

VIOLET RUSSELL 
Bakersfield, Calif. 


Those Indecisive Editors 

I want to thank you for publishing the article 
by Charles Angoff. 

Recently I told a friend, who has just published 
a highly acclaimed book, about a certain editor 
who had held a story of mine since April, 1953. 
He said “That’s nothing. The same editor has 
one of mine he’s kept for more than two years.” 

I have never complained or questioned any 
editor’s rejection of a story—but the widespread 
habit of holding stories so long that all timeliness 
seeps out of them is hard to take. 

Another custom seems to be growing. One 
editor will write that he wants to hold a story a 
week or two longer for — use in a specific 
issue. Then after a month or two the story comes 
back, often accompanied by a letter from some 
other editor who reports it has been found un- 
suited. 

Seems to me that the average editor today is 
completely unsure of himself and never buys 
anything without a conference of the entire staff. 

GENE WHITMORE 
Lockhart, Texas 


Permit me to congratulate you on the fine 
article by Charles Angoff, “What Has Happened 
to Editors?” Mr. Angoff, with wide experience 
both as an editor and as a writer submitting manu- 
scripts, is eminently qualified to comment on the 
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major and minor crimes committed by some 
callous editors. 

I’m sure such editors would do well to keep a 
copy of Mr. Angoff’s article on their desk and read 
it over from time to time to their lasting benefit. 

H. BusHMAN 


St. Louis, Mo. 


I've just finished reading Charles Angoff’s ex- 4 


cellent article, “What Has Happened to Editors?” 

If every reader of A&J would cut this article 
out and send it to an editor maybe we could give 
them a gentle nudge in the right direction. 

Mary Rollins of Hillman Publications is one of 
the few whom all writers have a good word for. 

She is always courteous and never fails to write 
a note stating why she must reject one of my 
stories, with an encouraging word to try again. 
For thas reason my first sale to her was worth all 
my other sales put together. 

Preccy FAHs 

Long Beach, Calif. 


A Literary Surgeon 

The majority of articles in writers’ magazines 
are good. But rarely, very rarely does one have the 
pleasure of encountering an article as vital and 
thought-provoking as “The Invisible Character,” 
by Lloyd Eric Reeve. 

Somewhere—shortly after the first paragraph, I 
believe—I found myself reacting with the ‘violent 
approval” of one who suddenly realizes he is 
listening to an extremely adept “literary surgeon.” 
And like a surgeon, Mr. Reeve’s words cut as 
clean and true as a scalpel. When a man can be 
aware of, deduce, and attempt to explain the 
psychological traits of readers as well as Mr. Reeve 
has, then my hat is off to that man. He is an 
observant craftsman. 

In my opinion, his article deserves not onily 
diligent scrutinizing, but out-and-out studying. 
It is of tremendous importance to all writers 
from tyro to pro. For if we as writers can ever 
thoroughly understand the whys and wherefores 
of reader's emotions, and can mold our work 
with the express idea of capturing them—then 
what can possibly prevent us from writing excel- 
lent stories, and in the end, capturing t! ose excel- 
lent checks? 

I am looking forward to seeing more of Mr. 
Lloyd Eric Reeve. 

Rosert F. Burcess 
Chattahoochee, Fla. 
More articles by Mr. Reeve are coming.—Editor. 


Are You a Writer or a Hack? 

Allen Miles has expressed the plan that enters 
the mind of every honest writer sooner or later. 
However, his stated reason for forming a coast- 
to-coast alliance is hardly valid. No intelligent in- 
dividual could bear to have a non-creative member 
of the profession try to explain why a MS. is 
rejected. 

Despite the fact that I am probably the top 
psychologist now writing in the entire world, a 
simpering female jerk of an editor once scribbled 
on a slip that I should write of things I knew. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Tomorrow’s Published Authors... 


How do you know 
you can’t be one of them? 


Learn to Avoid the Pitfalls—and Grasp 
_, the Opportunities of Commercial Writing 
“Let's be realistic about this problem of getting launched on a ee 
writing career. There are a few exceptionally talented people who will 
succeed without training of any kind; and there are others who will always 
be amateurs no matter how intensively they apply themselves. In between 
these extremes, lie the great bulk of tomorrow’s published authors—the men 
and women who will be responsible for 90% of all commercial writing. 
These are the people who, like yourself, can turn to the New York School 
of Writing with confidence just as so many others have been doing for 
more than twenty years . . . for this course has a solid record of success 
in turning out authors who are prepared in every way to meet the tough 
competitive requirements of commercial writing. 


We Teach You How to Write . . . 

And We Make Your Sales for You! 

As one of our students, you will receive personal collaboration from cur- 

rently active, successful editors and writers. Editors for magazine and book 

publishers; writers of stories, articles and books guide you every step of the 

way. Each NYS instructor is an editor, an author—or both. 

Your saleable manuscripts will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) 

basis by a nationally-known literary agent who works closely with NYS 

students. 

You Can Earn While You Learn 

1. A $750 sale to the “Saturday Evening Post” (when the author was only 
half through the course) . 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets including “Cosmopolitan.” (We start- 
ed selling for her, too, before she finished the course.) 

3. “Atlantic,” “Holiday,” “Saturday Evening Post,” books—and a major 
book club choice—all for one NYS graduate. 

These are examples. We shall be glad to tell you about sales made by NYS 

graduates to the entire range of markets. 


FREE 


“WRITING FOR A 
PROFITABLE CAREER” 


TOP SCHOOL ADVISER 
FALLS FOR WRITING 
COURSE AND LOVES 

IT! 

“I want you to know of 
my appreciation of this 
course of yours. Al- 
though it’s the only one 
I’ve ever taken—and the 
last!—I know a great 
deal about these corre- 
spondence courses for 
would-be writers — and 
yours is tops. Your step- 
by-step treatment, your 
assignment sheets, your 
letters of comment, your 
human understanding 
of flounderers, your 
amusing and astute text- 
book—all are admirable 
—and UNIQUE. Thank 
you for it all. I shall 
broadcast my admira- 
tion of what you are 
doing.” (Letter on file— 
name on request) . 
This testimonial, like all 
others we use, is unso- 
licited and unpaid. This 
top literary magazine 
school adviser, when she 
wanted to take a course 
in writing, chose NYS— 
and after 4 years is still 
recommending it! 


The New York School of Writing 
Dept. 117, 2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me, without obligation, 
your FREE descriptive booklet— 


Getting started as a professional writer 

is a lot easier than you may think— 

if you have the proper guidance. Dis- 

cover this for yourself! Send today for 

your free copy of “Writing for a 

Profitable Career”—an illustrated, 21- 

page guide for men and women who 

want to avoid the pitfalls and grasp the opportunities of commercial 
writing. The booklet tells you, frankly and honestly, what qualifica- 
tions you should have to succeed in this fascinating, high-paying field. 
And it describes in detail the unique and uniquely effective methods 
used by the famous New York School of Writing to train young writers 
at home in their spare time. Don’t = it off. Fill out and return the 
coupon today; there’s no cost, no obligation. 


City 


FEBRUARY, 1955 


“WRITING FOR A PROFITABLE 
| CAREER.” 


| Name 


| Street 


State: 


Licensed by the State of New York 


“FREE BOOKLET couPON ~ 


— 
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YOU 
WANT ALL THIS 
FOR YOUR BOOK: 


SALES, SALES, and STILL MORE SALES and 
CRACK PROMOTION throughout the 
WHOLE COUNTRY and 

LOTS OF PUBLICITY in your own area and 
REVIEWS in the KEY PERIODICALS that 
COUNT and 

A chance for UNLIMITED FREE EXTRA 
PRINTINGS and 

SHREWD EDITING—by men who KNOW 
WHAT SELLS and 


The MOST LAVISH ROYALTIES and 
LOWEST SUBSIDY possible! 


You've worked hard on your manuscript. NOW 
LET IT EARN REAL PROFITS FOR YOU. Send 
it TODAY to our Sales Analysts for a PROMPT, 
FREE, FRANK EVALUATION. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, Inc. 
Sales Department, 37 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11, N. Y. 


PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer's Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “‘Brief’’ gives you the whole story 
in capsule form—plot, characterization, 
background, dialogue. It’s yours, exclusively, 
written especially for you—no two Sherwood 
“Briefs’’ are the same—each is 1000 words 
or more—an invaluable tool that does all 
the mechanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, radio, 
television, movie—you name it, SHERWOOD 
“BRIEFS” IT! 


It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


1534 Shirley Place, Pomona, Calif. 


The story in question was virtually a true account. 
Would it have served any purpose to explain to 
the idiot that—figuratively speaking—I had for- 
gotten more than she, all her hacks, and most of 
the top dogs in the profession ever knew? The 
only point that entered the silly creature’s mind 
was that obviously I hadn’t been published. 
Therefore, to her way of thinking I was not a 
writer, merely someone to be instructed in her 
fraudulent method of ruining good stories. 
Writers, if you never learn another thing about 
the profession, believe this: Getting published and 
being a writer is not always the same thing. It 


is only after your work is distributed that others « 


can discover whether you are a real writer or a 
belly-crawling hack. And one more highly impor- 
tant piece of advice: don’t let any editor, agent, 
publisher or instructor seduce you into basing your 
work on what someone else has written. The 
moment you plagiarize either public or private 
domain you pass into the realm of hackdom; 
you’re a trained seal. Many have become rich 
doing it; they never were very happy about their 
defections, however. 

There are groups of lawyers, psychiatrists, busi- 
ness men, war veterans, doctors, criminologists, 
sportsmen and the like in various parts of the 
U. S. who practice writing as an avocation. They 
know of the many evils in the publishing industry 
that must be eradicated before we can even ex- 
pect honest fiction and non-fiction. 

Davin H. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


For Any Writer of Articles 
The brief “Fact Articles Need Conflict, Too” 
(Frank W. Ball) is well worth the price of the 
subscription to any writer of articles. 
As an article writer, I must say, Thank you. 
R. R. Daves 
Paicines, Calif. 


The Richards 


Having read in Author & Journalist an interest- 
ing and helpful article by Richard Wheeler, I 
feel impelled to verse: 

There once was a Richard who dubbed himself 

A notable “Almanac” dealer; 

But for editors these Richards now have allure— 

Armour and Armknecht and Wheeler. 

Who says that verse writing doesn’t pay, that 
is, for those who keep 50 (!) or more good MSS. 
in the mail at all times? 

Maser E. BuNGcE 
Tacoma, Wash. 


SELLING FILLERS 


Many writers make tidy sums selling fill- 
ers to magazines. In response to numerous 
requests, Author & Jorunalist will publish 
a list of markets for fillers in the March 
issue, out the last week in February. The 
list will tell what kinds of fillers various 
publications want and what they pay. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Books for Writers 


In this department are reviews of important 
books of special interest to writers. As a service 
to iis readers, Author & Journalist will supply any 
of these books at the published price postpaid. 
Send order with remittance to Author & Journal- 
ist, 1313 National Bank of Topeka Building, To- 
peka, Kansas. 


ConcisE DicTIONARY OF AMERICAN GRAMMAR AND 
UsacE, edited by R. C. Whitford and J. R. 
Foster, Philosophical Library. 168 pages. $4.50. 
An alphabetical handbook of diction, grammar, 

and rhetoric. It is based on current American 
usage, rather than British custom which many 
works of the type follow. It will prove useful to 
writers unsure about perplexing words such as 
propose and purpose (verb), punctuation, and 
other details. 


Twics as VARIED BENT, by James Boyer May. 

Sparrow Magazine. 77 pages. $1.50. 

This exotic title covers a discussion of the little 
magazines by a noted authority. The author em- 
phasizes the function of these publications “as 
means of con:munication amongst persons widely 
scattered and whose concepts are sufficiently re- 
lated to render them not merely mutually helpful 
but necessary to one another.” 

There is a wealth of information about various 
little magazines living and dead and the ideals of 
their editors. 


THE SITUATION OF PoeTRy, by Jacques and Raissa 
Maritain. Philosophical Library. 85 pages. $2.75. 
The distinguished French scholastic philosopher 

and his wife approach poetry from the standpoints 

of mysticism, magic, and knowledge. Poetry, the 
authors conclude, “departs from the object in order 
to make a return to the spirit.” 

A volume requiring close study but rewarding 
to anyone seriously interested in poetry as art and 
experience. 


Bacon’s Pusticiry CHECKER, 1955 Edition. R. H. 

Bacon & Co. 254 pages. $15. 

A comprehensive volume listing 3,058 publica- 
tions and detailing which of 14 types of publicity 
material each of them uses. Essential for anyone 
engaged professionally in public relations. 


WHAT CAN THE 


STORY MAKER 
DO FOR YOU? 


It can actually spark your imagination with thousands of 
fresh, original story ideas! It can develop instantly—thous- 
ands of new, intriguing characters and character combina- 
tions! It can bring these characters to life with personality 
traits, emotions, desires and frustrations! 

Yes, this amazing writing aid CAN and WILL do all we 
so nd more—or your money back! 

he STORY MAKER is not a substitute for creative think- 
ing or writing ability.. The STORY MAKER is a tested, proven 
idea sparker used by leading schools and colleges and many 
of the country’s leading professional writers. 

Beginner or professional, S Y MAKER will save you 
hours, days—all the time you usually spend “’trying to get an 
idea.” And most important, the function of STORY MAKER 
is so broad, that no two writers will ever interpret its findings 
in the same way. 

FREE WITH YOUR STORY MAKER! You will receive a set 
of specially designed PLOT DEVELOPMENT SHEETS—the 
same ones used by top studio and TV writers to develop and 
construct plot ideas into completeu stories. 

AND HERE IS THE BIG NEWS! Thanks to petting 
economies, the new 1955 edition of STORY MAKER is now 
almost half the price of the original edition. Thousands sold 
at $9.95. NEW EDITION ONLY $5.95. Nothing changed but 
the price. 

ORDER YOUR STORY MAKER TODAY. 


STORY MAKER, t. AJ2 

1003 No. Rexford Drive 

Beverly Hills, California 

Gentlemen: 

Please rush my STORY MAKER pos 

standing | can return it withig. 

fund. | enciose $5.95 (cash, ¢ 


id, with the under- 
days for complete re- 
eck or money or 


CIRENCESTER LITERARY AGENCY 

Authors, are your short stories, articles and light 
verse included in CLA Monthly Folder Service to edi- 
tors? Perhaps you have tried every market but the 
RIGHT one? If you can write, why not let CLA help 
you sell? Send us your light verse, short stories, 
articles (with photos, excellent), novels or non-fiction 
books (not verse), and plays (3-act preferred). 

Rates: Examination fee, with manuscript to 3000 
words, $2.00, book-length scripts and 3-act plays, 
$5.00. Typing service $.25 a page. Special revision 


instruction and collaboration if merited, on arrange- 


ment. Acceptable scripts placed in CLA Monthly 
Folder Service to editors, without charge. Ten per- 
cent on sales. 

Make all checks payable to the CIRENCESTER 
LITERARY AGENCY, South Post Office, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 

Need now! 13-week TV-serials! 


do it for you. 


Help. 


- 

Book Writing Help 
When you write your first book you will need some profes- 
sional help, and you get such help from an author who writes 


books of his own. | have been coaching writers into print for 
two decades. | shall be doing it this year and the next. | can 


Write for my free descriptive folder entitled Literary 
It tells you what | do and how we get started. 


CHARLES GARSON, Consultant 


Post Office Box 638-A, Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


\ 
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Just off the Press! 
Latest 1955 Edition of the 


Freelance Writers List of 
Television, Radio Markets 


(12th Consecutive Year of Publication) 


Every writer, beginner and professional, who wants 
to sell scripts to television (“‘live’’ or on film) should 
have this reliable, up-to-the-minute compilation. It 
tells you what programs are buying scripts this year— 
what type plays they want—how much they pay— 
whether they prefer outlines or completed scripts— 
and gives name of editor to contact. Also lists TV 
agents who handle freelance work. Send today for 
this authoritative, unique, and long-established List 
of your best markets (local, Chicago, Hollywood, 
New York City, etc.) prepared by NYU’s Instructor 
in Television Writing. 


PRICE: ONLY $2.25 POSTPAID 


Send check or money order to: 
A. R. Perkins, Jr. 


P.O. Box 371 

Grand Central Annex 

New York 17, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER: The new 1955 List plus two other 
helpful volumes: SAMPLE TV SCRIPTS and CLASS- 


ROOM HINTS ON TELEVISION WRITING: ALL three 
only $5.00 postpaid. 


THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Since 1903 we have been helping writers attain pub- 
lication for their books. Founded by a distinguished 
author and editor and carried on by his descendants, 
ours has been recognized for half a century as a de- 
pendable, result-producing service. 

If you have written a book . . . if you are planning 
a book . . . we can give you the same , expert 
help we have given hundreds of writers by criticism, 
revision, marketing. 

Write today for free particulars. Your inquiry may 
open to you the way to successful authorship. 


THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Agnes M. Reeve, Director 


Dept. J. Franklin, Ohio 


CRITIC — STORY SITTER — TEACHER 
NELL MARTIN 


AUTHOR OF THE ORIGINAL MAISIE STORIES 
SIX PUBLISHED NOVELS 


It took me over twenty-five to learn the things 
all aspiring writers should know from the start. | 
LIKE — them. One young man I’ve worked with 
has just TWO books with days. One trial 
will tell you lama coach; and tell 
me write. 


$1 per 1,000 words, $3 minimum. Novels to 50,000 
words $25. Longer rate on inquiry. | show yeu how 
to get results. 


494 Hudson St. New York 14, N. Y. 


Contests and Awards 


A cash prize of $100 will be awarded by Albert 
Ralph Korn to honor New York State Poetry Day, 
October 15. Any poet, regardless of residence, is 
eligible. So is any subject. Poems must not exceed 
32 lines. 

Poems must be submitted in triplicate. They 
must not bear the author’s name, which must be 
in a sealed envelope bearing the title of his 
poem. A writer may not submit more than one 
entry. 

Closing date: October 1. Address Lane Van 
Hook, Director of Korn Contest, 154 Pearsall 
Drive, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Av] 
_ Springfield Versewriters Guild is again spon- 
soring a national poetry contest for unptblished 
rhymed poems under 20 lines. Only one poem 
may be submited by a writer; he retains rights to 
his entry. 

Entries must not bear the name of the poet, 
which should be put in a sealed envelope bearing 
the title of his poem. 

Prizes: $20 for the best poem, $5 for the best 
light verse. Closing date: March 31. 

Address Dorothea M. Hinds, Editor om | 
field Versewriters, RFD 5, Box 250, Springfield, 
Ill. 


Previously Announced—Closing Soon 


Abram Leon Sacher Award, B’Nai Brith Hillel 
Foundations, 165 W. 46th St., New York 36, for 
a creative book of Jewish content. Prize, $1,000 
plus selection as a Hillel Library Edition volume. 
Closing date, February 28. (Author & Journalist, 
October, 1954.) 


Authors and Artists Club, 554 S. Crest Road, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., for unpublished poems not 
over 32 lines. Prizes, $15, $10, $5. Closing date, 
April 1. (Author & Journalist, December, 1954.) 


Dramatists Alliance, Box 200 Z, Stanford, Calif., 
awards for plays. Awards, $50-$100 plus produc- 
tion. Closing date, February 25. (Author & 
Journalist, November, 1954.) 


J. B. Lippincott Fiction Prize Contest for Young 
Novelists, East Washington Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. Prize, $2,500. Closing date, February 28. 
(Author & Journalist, September, 1954.) 


University of Kentucky Press Award, Lexington, 
Ky., for completion of a book on Kentucky. 
Award, $5,000. Closing date, April 1. (Author & 
Journalist, December, 1954.) 


Yale University Press Award, New Haven 7, 
Conn., for a book manuscript of poetry. Award, 
book publication with royalties. Closing date, 
March 1. (Author & Journalist, January.) 


Writers should communicate with the sponsor 
of a contest or award before submitting material. 
In some cases special entry forms are required. A 
stamped, self-addressed envelope should be en- 
closed with tiie request for information. 
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Brighten and Freshen Your Work 


Suggests WoopRow WIRSsIG 


Editor, Woman’s Home Companion 


DOUBTEDLY, in 1955 (we are already a 

quarter way though it in our planning) ac- 
cent will be on the personality article or series of 
articles as in 1954. And of this type, the first- 
person account of well-known people is certainly 
the most difficult to obtain. For a variety of rea- 
sons, only a few of which are valid, widely known 
individuals may be reticent of telling their per- 
sonal stories. 

Among those magazines which decreased their 
fiction at the time the public indicated least in- 
terest, there will be a slight increase in 1955, 
probably, based upon the increase of interest 
among readers in fiction in 1954. 

There is certainly no diminishing interest in 
articles we are featuring on the cover, nor in 
articles in general, so far as I can see. There has 
been no discernible change in the article trend, 
nor do I believe there will be, with the exception 
of one field. 

Undoubtedly 1955 will see the peak publication 
of the do-it-yourself type of article. This will be 


in response to a general condition in this country 
—the lack of inexpensive personal services at a 
time when there is money for the better things 
of life. 

In the women’s field, I should be very much 
surprised at any decrease in the public service 
articles field, though in an already tightened ad- 
vertising situation, there may be some decline in 
some service departments less active in the sales 
field. 

As always, I should think that a writer would 
most need to study his market closely, even 
though he has been successful in it in 1954. Fic 
tion authors might reasonably brighten up a little. 
Public service article writers might think of 
fresher ways of presenting their material that 
would make inroads uvon staff-written articles. 
Personality article writers should flourish, par- 
ticularly those who ghost the famed name, and 
those who write of religion, medicine, and mar- 
riage ought to be as successful as ever. 

I say all this, making no pretensions of being a 
prophet. It’s just that you ask me to be. 


Whether you are a SATURDAY EVENING POST 
regular or a talented but undiscovered author— 
if you can REALLY write, you now have an un- 
precedented opportunity! Your story can be 
published between hard covers, in distinctively 
printed and bound anthologies—which we ad- 
vertise, distribute and promote . . . to SELL! 


National’s acclaimed new plan enabies you to 
enjoy the professional recognition, necessary 
prestige and career-boost previously available 
only to book-length authors in cooperative pub- 
lishing—but at a fraction of the cost to the 
author! 


Accepted authors receive a royalty on every 
book sold! . . . You receive free copies—but 
are not obliged or expected to buy any books 
... You retain the copyright and all subsidiary 
rights . . . In addition to review copies to ap- 
propriate publications, copies are brought to the 
attention of motion picture studios and radio- 
TV story departments. 


The first volume in this series is scheduled for 
Spring release. Advertising schedules have been 


SHORT STORIES WANTED 


New Cooperative Hard-Cover Anthology Series 
Combines Works of Recognized Authors and Skilled Unknowns 


prepared: full promotion by display ads in the 
pages of the N. Y. Times Book Review . . . 
N. Y. Herald Tribune . . . Saturday Review 
. . . plus local advertising and promotion in the 
area in which each author lives! 


The books will be printed and bound by one of 
the country’s greatest book printers, who simi- 
larly perform for many of the largest and best- 
known book publishers in the business. Our 
distribution operation is geared to handle sales 
on a nation-wide level. 

If you have faith in your story, this is your 
chance to do something about it! 

Ali stories must be original, unpublished mss., 
2000 to 5000 words. Every type wanted. 
(STAMPED RETURN ENVELOPE REQUIRED.) 
Report in ten days. No reading charges. 


Submit mss. or write for further details to: 
SHORT STORY EDITOR 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
15 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Fesruary, 1955 


Guaranty Trust Company of N 


merican Prnuctions 
16 Kane 


New York 17. New Yor 


The Crowell- Collier Publishing Con 


Xow 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC 


THE SUM # pas6O 
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SMLA sells over 500 scripts monthly. Some typical checks for sales in various fields are shown. 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. !f your material is unsalable as it stands but can be 
repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional charge, 
return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give you spe- 
cific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have 
sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British and 
other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up 
to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, $50 for books over 
150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate, and other types of material on request. We drop 
all fees - we moke several sales for new clients. A stomped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all 
monuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


PBLICATIONS. Inc. BETTER PUBLICATIONS. INC 
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It’s Fascinating to Write History 


There’s a steady demand for colorful but accurate 


articles on America’s past 


By RALPH FRIEDMAN 


ARLY this week I received a check of $120 
from IWestways. It was for an article dealing 
with an aspect of Nevada history which had 

only been fragmentarily mentioned in a few books 
and articles. ‘To gather the material for my manu- 
script I scrutinized scores of books in a university 
library, obtained the aid of the research depart- 
ment of Western Union, counted every word of a 
state constitution written in 1864, corresponded 
with state libraries, studied the development of the 
telegraph system in the West, and unearthed an 
obituary printed in a small newspaper more than 
a quarter of a century ago. Sometimes a single 
phrase was all the lead I had to go by, and tracking 
it down became an exciting task. 

There are four elements in the above paragraph 
that ought to be of interest to the freelancer. 

In the last four years I have sold at least 50 
historical articles, and at least 100 other articles I 
have placed contain historical material. Unlike 
many travel writers, I try to put as much history 
into my accounts as I can. For me a mountain, a 
river, a desert, a rangeland is more appealing if 
some human events of compelling history took 
place there. I think there are many like me. 

History can be dull, as witness the works of 
many scholars. Or it can be exciting, as witness 
the works of others. For examples of popular 
writing—that is, writing for the layman—I refer 


Ralph Friedman is nothing if not versatile. He 
has worked at a score of occupations, from section 
hand to reporter, from forest fire fighter to office 
clerk. For several years he has been a university 
student and is now approaching his Ph. D. in 
sociology. He makes his way by freelance article 
writing, contributing to a large number of mag- 
azines. In his two-month summer vacation in 
1954 Mr. Friedman made more than $1,000 from 
writing. 


you to Francis Parkman’s The Oregon Trail and 
A. B. Guthrie’s The Big Sky. Each of these books 
is quite different from the other in many respects 
but both contain these essential elements: histor- 
ical accuracy and lively style. 

Here you have the blueprint to the good histor- 
ical article. It ought to be as factual as possible. 
No fourth-hand version, pounded out by some 
careless reporter for a newspaper feature or by a 
glib novelist immune to accuracy, will do. It is 
your job, within the limitations of your story out- 
lin,e to be as precise as your material demands. 

Secondly, the article must make good reading. 
The people in it must live. I as the reader must be 
able to see them, hear them, respond to them as 
though they were in the same room with me. I 
as the reader must be made to accompany the 
trapper as he paddles downstream in his canoe, 
must ride behind Paul Revere as he races through 
the Middlesex countryside, must stand by the red- 
flanneled *49’er as he hopefully peers into his 
sluice pan. 

How do you build the historical article? ‘There 
are two essential leads, I believe. You can pick 
something out of a general discussion in a book, 
an article, or a conversation with an oldtimer and 
develop this fragment into a complete story. Or 
you can pounce upon an isolated, perhaps paren- 
thetical, observation and by further research and 
the use of your imagination give it body and sub- 
stance. In the first instance, you proceed from the 
general to the specific, in the second from the 
specific to the general. 

Cold facts are no more attractive than corpses. 
They obtain appeal only when you breathe life 
into them, and you accomplish this by injecting 
drama into and around the facts—drama which 
makes the facts seem even more “factual,” since 
the reader can now see them in their proper per- 
spective.- 

You are also free to insert minor details, so long 
as you maintain internal consistency. By that I 
mean simply this: the various parts of your story 


have to jibe with each other. If Billy the Kid is 
built up to be a dead shot with his left hand on 
page 4, don’t have him shooting with his right 
hand on page 6, unless you explain that his left 
hand was somehow injured. 

Let me present a brief example of imagination 
in the use of minor details. In a recent article on 
the Lewis and Clark expedition, I began in this 
way: “On the cool morning of April 7, 1805, to 
the parting calls of meadowlarks and Italian 
friends, an overland party left the Mandan villages 
on the banks of the Missouri for the long trek 
westward to the Pacific Ocean.” 

Now, I really don’t know if there were meadow- 
larks around that day. My birdwise friends tell 
me that meadowlarks are found in North Dakota 
in early April, so I assumed they were present. 
I inserted these feathered friends to give the feeling 
of openness and activity, which befits the Lewis 
and Clark saga. 

For some articles, conversation is a necessity. If 
you can find dialogue in your research, all to the 
good. But often you can’t—and here you are not 
only at liberty but are obligated to invent. The 
only limitations are that your characters sound 
real. 

Your weatherbeaten frontiersman had better not 
talk like a dude, your planter ought to use the 
colloquialisms of his time and region, in part at 
least. But keep away from crude stereotyping, 
which astute editors will instantly reject. Many 
of the expressions ascribed to certain groups of 
persons were never used by them. Somebody some- 
where coined a few phrases, tacked them on to 
some persons or occupational categories, and the 
phrases became popular. Popularity in 1954 does 
not necessarily coincide with truth in 1854. 

When I first met cowpunchers and fishermen 
and loggers, I was quite rudely surprised to find 
that they did not at all sound like the cowpunchers, 
fishermen, and loggers I had met in books and 
magazines back in Chicago, where I was raised. I 
was also chagrined to learn that they did not con- 
sider their lives to be romantic, they assumed no 
heroic postures, and, on the whole, they lived very 
mundane existences, the same as coal miners, steel 
workers, and Pullman porters. 

Beware, too, of lending rough and profane prop- 
erties to your characters, just because they broke 
the wilderness or lived hectic frontier lives. Some 
of the early California gold miners were highly 
educated men; back east they had been governors, 
editors, doctors, ministers, and judges. If you read 
the journals of David Thompson or Alexander 
Ross, two of the greatest names in Western expor- 
ation, you will meet sophisticated and scientific 
minds. 

By constructing for yourself a vivid image of 
your characters, you can gain a sense of their 
speech pattern, or rhythm of expression. Reading 
their diaries or letters or speeches also helps. 

I would caution you on one more point, and 
that is in evaluating events and personalities. If 
you give equal weight to each fact and event, your 
article is doomed to dullness. Understand what 
you want to emphasize, and apply proper shadings. 

Now a word on personalities. Custer, whose last 
charge is known to every schoolboy—actually there 
was no charge, the Indians took advantage of his 
blunders to trap him—is generally depicted as a 
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romantic and dashing figure, but historians know 
him as a vain, arrogant, selfish, immoral, brutal, 
and opportunistic heel. Fortunately, we are now 
beginning to see Indians as human beings, but 
presenting them as complete paragons of virtue, 
even after their land and people had been ravaged, 
is just plain silly. Cochise, whose wisdom and 
heroism the movies have glamourized, could be 
extremely cruel. He buried some of his enemies 
alive. Better to understand why Cochise was brutal 
than have him be as peaceful and lovable as a 
Quaker. 


Mood and theme are important in a historical 
article, and you ought to get to them as soon as 
possible. In “The Saga of Madam Mustache,” 
accepted by American Heritage, I opened with 
these lines: 


“Hey! Thar’s a woman gambler here!” 


The exciting news raced through the rough mining 
camp of Nevada City and grapevined swiftly down 
Deer Creek, Gold Run, the Greenhorn, the Yuba, and 
the Bear. It was the biggest thing that had ever hap- 
pened to the Northern Diggins since George McKnight 
discovered gold quartz at nearby Grass Valley, four 
years before, in 1850. 


Here you have movement, the reason for the 
excitement, the location, the year, and some back- 
ground—all in a few lines. 


Sometimes your lead can be a personal one, if 
you are to act as the narrator directly, or the subtle 
agent through which the past and the present are 
linked. In this vein I began “The Montez 
Legend,” printed in Western Folklore: 

In the waning days of a hazy Indian summer I drove 
into Grass Valley and rented a cabin on a hill over- 
looking Boston Ravine, settled a year before Grass 
Valley itself came into existence. 

Every day I walked to the post office, passing on my 
way the slope of Gold Hill, where on a chill October 
day in 1850 a miner gathering pitch pine for his fire 
stumbled across an outcropping rock and, to the 
wonderment of the sluice panners at Boston Ravine, 
came up with a chunk of quartz gold, the first seen 
in the Northern Diggins; and passing, after coming 
off a high-embanked foot trail the early pioneers must 
have trod, the faded, vine-covered wood building that 
is known to all the Northern Diggins and thousands 
throughout the world as the Montez Cottage. 


For The Link I began my article on Bill Stew- 
art, a legendary frontier lawyer and first United 
States Senator from Nevada, in Western pulp mag- 
azine style: 


The bad man sprawled lazily in the witness chair, 
an amused smile creasing his unshaven face. He sur- 
veyed the tense crowd thronging the log courthouse 
with noticeable relish. Gazing out of the window, he 
replied unconcernedly to the smooth questions his 
attorney put to him. The foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains lay so close he could almost touch 
the pines clinging to the base. To the east, across 
Carson Valley, lay the western slope of the Washoe, 
south of that the Pine Nut Range. 

In an hour or so, when the frightened jury had 
turned him free, he would rejoin his chieftain Sam 
Browne; and together they would ride the fields and 
hills again, taking what they wanted from farmers 
and ranchers, shooting down anybody who tried to 
stop them. 


Every writer of historical articles or stories ought 
to know some elementary [Continued on Page 22] 
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How to Judge Your Story’s Structure 


By Aucust DERLETH 


HE structure of a story—or a play and even 

a poem—may determine its success or failure. 

Yet it is constantly surprising to editors—as 
I remember from my own occasional periods of 
serving as editor on various publications—how 
otfen badly constructed stories come to hand, and 
frequently from the pens of people who, to judge 
by what is in their manuscripts, can write ably. 
That is to say, they are writers‘ who know how to 
write convincing sentences, but who fall down 
on story structure. 

There is admittedly a wide chasm between the 
conception of a story and its coming into being 
in cold print. For the benefit of the beginner, it 
ought to be said at once that this chasm exists as 
much for the professional writer of long standing 
as it does for the amateur in the craft. The dif- 
ference lies in the fact that the professional finds 
it easier to close the gap; he has mastered struc- 
ture, doubtless as a result of long practice of his 
art. 

Sometimes, discouragingly often, the beginner 
at writing has virtually no sense of structure at 
all; I have seen manuscripts which began in the 
middle of a story, transferred presently to the 
beginning, and then returned to the middle. Now, 
technically, this is legitimate structure in special- 
ized form—the flashback technique is just that, 
a story begun literally in the middle, or at its 
point of greatest beginning interest, interrupted 
at the psychologically right points for flashbacks 
designed to catch the reader up on what has gone 
before, and then taking up again with the central 
story. But it is not a technique which lends itself 
readily to the beginner’s pen, since it requires far 
greater skill to do well than most beginners 
possess. 

Stories can be told in a great variety of forms. 
They break down according to length, form, 
technique, etc., and the student of the story rapidly 
becomes familiar with such definitive terms re- 
lative to the short story as the novelette, the 
vignette, the novella, the short short, the stream- 
of-consciousness story, the impressionistic tale, 
the realistic, romantic, or fantastic tale, and the 
like; but all have one factor in common—move- 
ment. Each begins at a logical: point, moves for- 
ward, and ends at another local point. A balder 
description of the short story could -hardly be 
found, yet it is essentially a true one. The struc- 
ture of the story may be determined -in part by 
its subject, but its movement, regardless of the 
kind of story it is, is invariably forward, whether 
with or without flashbacks, and, to be structurally 
good, each of the events composing the story ought 
to follow logically one after another and with 
reasonable dispatch. 

Unhappily, however, many beginners do not 
know how to achieve movement; they fail at 
transitions; the events of their narratives do not 
follow a logical order. And, because they suffer 
from the myopia common to creative people, of 
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being too close to their work, they do not readily 
notice the flaws of their manuscripts. 

Too, they are often confused by charts which 
are meant to be helpful, showing the story’s start- 
ing point, its upward curve, its climax, and quick 
ending, sometimes in anticlimax. No amount of 
study of such charts will help the beginner in the 
slightest if he does not know how to achieve the 
upward curve in the first place, the so-called 
“curve of rising interest.” The short story form 
is actually too elastic to be charted so patly, as 
any reading of representative fiction in such widely 
different magazines as Prairie Schooner, the Satur- 
day Evening Post, Story, the New Yorker, the 
Reporter, Collier's, and Good Housekeeping will 
indicate. 

Once he has written his manuscript in first draft, 
and is no longer so close to it as to have his 
judgment warped or his critical sense hampered, 
the writer must look it over for possible revision. 
I have never known a story to spring full-blown 
and perfect from the creative mind and thus be 
incapable of revision, though it is certainly quite 
possible to leave a story unimproved by revision. 
In any such consideration, structure looms large, 
for faulty structure can impede the movement of 
a story just as much as poor detail selection or 
lack of something to say. 

Perhaps the most vital places to look for struc- 
tural flaws are in the transitions between the 
episodes of the story. Transitional passages are not 
easy to do well; neither are the breaks which 
take their place in many stories. Few beginners 
know when to end a scene and go on with the 
next. Most of those who do not, drag out each 
episode and then, instead of cutting it off cleanly, 
go on to do a transitional paragraph which is 
wholly unnecessary from the reader’s point of 
view. It is better to shorten scenes drastically than 
to drag them out; the reader may be depended 
upon to supply anything the author feels is 
missing. And, generally speaking, too, the abruptly 
curtailed ending of an episode is to be preferred 
to the transitional paragraph, since most such 
paragraphs are completely unnecessary. 

Though a bad transition is a serious structural 
flaw, it is by no means the only flaw to look for. 
Each scene of any given story ought to be told as 
compactly as possible, for any needless exposi- 
tion and/or dialogue impedes the story’s progress 
just as grievously as a bad transition, even though 
it may not be as readily noticeable. 

In checking a manuscript for flaws in the 
structure of the individual episode, it may help 
the beginner to read it aloud; the enforced slower 
pace which reading aloud entails may enable him 
to catch errors and feel structural flaws more 
readily than silent reading. Such, at least, has 
been my experience consistently. 

The answers to the questions which must occur 
to him can come more easily through reading 
aloud. He must ask himself how his story sounds 
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for naturalness, if dialogue; how swiftly it moves 
along; how well each scene furthers the plot of 
his story. Does each episode read well? Does it 
seem compact and credible? Does it move the 
reader closer to the end of the story? These are 
questions to which he must learn to know the 
answers without fail, or he is likely to amass an 
appreciable stack of rejection slips before he 
finally begins to see his work in print. 

The progression of the episodes and scenes must 
also be taken into consideration. Does each one 
follow logically upon the other—or are they awry 
and out of order within the frame? Does each 
one contribute something to the story—or is it 
merely ornamentation? —Too many writers are 
prone to add little “touches” in an effort to en- 
hance a story, but only end in padding it and 
slowing its movement. 

Beginners are especially likely to add extraneous 
episodes and scenes, which serve only to illuminate 
some facet of a character or setting, and actually 
contribute nothing directly to the story’s theme 
or movement. They are, moreover, singularly 
reluctant to remove such ornamental prose, and 
thereby defer publication for an even longer time. 
A story, to be successful, must proceed from its 
beginning by means of unassailable logic in its 
scenes to its end by the shortest possible route. 

Those of my readers who may recall the widely 
published Gus Elker stories of country life will 
remember that they were always constructed with 
the utmost simplicity. Each customarily ran to 
4,000 words or slightly less, and was in three dis- 
tinct e. In the first of these the stage was set 
and the problem propounded. In the second the 
problem was made more complex and apparently 
insoluble. In the third, it was solved, as often as 
not by an unexpected twist. Out of 51 such stories 
written, 37 were sold to Scribner's, Household, 
Progressive Farmer, the Yale Review, Farm Jour- 
nal, the Atlantic Monthly, Extension, and the ma- 
jority of the unsold titles were left unsold only 
because the markets for these bucolic stories 
vanished, one by one. 

Such simplicity of structure is always to be 
recommended; the more complex a story is, the 
more difficult it will be for the writer to bring it 
off successfully. The work of the great story- 
tellers is uniformly simple; read any story by de 
Maupassant, Chekhov, O. Henry, Katharine Mans- 
field, Balzac, William March, or any other of the 
best story writers, and observe how simple in 
structure it is. But do not let that simplicity de- 
ceive you, for the story itself may be subtle and 
complex despite its structural simplicity. 


Tv has been said of a good story that its ending 
should be made to seem inevitable from the 
beginning of the story. If that is true, then a 
story’s structure and its detail selection as well as 
its movement and dialogue must be so closely 
knit as to be just about impervious to any criti- 
cism. There are such perfect short stories—read 
and study Katharine Mansfield’s “The Garden 
Party” or “Bliss,” or William March’s “The Little 
Wife,” or Thomas Wolfe’s “Web of Earth,” to 
name but four which come readily to mind—but 
the average writer can hope only to write some- 
thing which comes close to this ideal, however 
boundless his self-discipline and his enthusiasm, 
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for creative writing requires a kind of rigid self- 
discipline which is seldom achieved by even a 
majority of the people practicing it. 
GTYLISTIC high-jinks are also occasionally in- 

dulged in by the beginner, to the invariable de- 
triment of his work. A writer’s style is something 
that comes only with long practice of his craft; 
it is not the product of skilful imitation; indeed, 
imitative practices, short of candid pastiche or 
parody, are almost always certain to mar a manu- 
script. Furthermore, almost any so-called trick of 
style will get in the way of simplicity. 

There are markets for experimental prose, 
though they are in the main non-paying markets. 
While there are not so many of them left any more 
in these days of high production costs, there are 
still little magazines here and abroad, whose 
editors look with a kindly eye on all manner of 
prose and poetic experiments for which there is 
no place in orthodox magazines. They exist be- 
cause there is a certain value in experimentation, 
as every writer knows. It is the writer’s obliga- 
tion, however, to realize that experiments are not 
meant to be published but only to aid one in the 
practice of his craft and to help lead the way to 
ultimate publication by establishing greater mas- 
tery over his medium. 

Therefore, in reading his manuscript over to 
judge it, the writer should always be on the watch 
for anything at all which is structurally distract- 
ing—the too flamboyant word, the inverted sen- 
tence, the non-essential phrase, the experimental 
fancy. I do not suggest, necesarily, that the para- 
graph must be pared to the bone, but only that it 
ought to be free of all elements which tend to 
distract the reader from the narrative. 

In his structure, too, the writer ought to be 
watchful of the introduction of any incident, 
character, or episode which might lack the ring 
of reality. The structure of a story embraces the 
story's verisimilitude, as well as the building of 
its integral parts, for no matter how well a story 
is put together, if its parts include unreal events 
or incredible tharacters the reader is likely to be 
offended by the author’s temerity in expecting him 
to accept his story even on the plane of sus- 
pended belief at which most fiction is read. 

Structure is thus more than just the simple 
building of events from beginning to climax and 
end; it includes every facet of writing for sim- 

licity and compactness. It is second only in 
importance to having something to say, since 
attention to structure and detail selection will 
go far toward helping the writer say well what 
he has to say. 

Above all, if his perspective for writing is right 
in the first place—if he sees his story whole when 
he is writing it—then his perspective in judg- 
ing his manuscript is apt to be just as right—he 
will be sufficiently detached to see it as a subject 
for just criticism. Detachment from the creative 
fire, a direction toward simplicity in detail selec- 
tion and construction of the story, and, primarily, 
the writer’s honesty with himself and his work— 
these qualities, it seems to me, are vitally neces- 
sary to assure a writer’s best judgment of his own 
manuscripts. Without them, the writer has a con- 
siderable number of counts against his being able 
to perform fairly in either revision or judgment 
of his work. 
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By SHIRLEY POLLOCK 


too few. Not for a writers’ group. Not when 
you mean busines. I know, because we are 
three. 

Our trio organized for the sole purpose of pro- 
ducing salable articles and stories. With each of 
us, writing is an avocation—playing second fiddle 
to two babies, four daughters, and two grade 
schools respectively. 

We had all sold. But our writing had been 
more or less sporadic. We were continually 
thwarted by our lack of time for literary pur- 
suits. Hence, we decided to whip ourselves into 
production. 

We organized. We imposed stiff requirements— 
both to keep us pounding the typewriters and to 
discourage any new recruits who were not serious 
about their writing. 

Our rules are these: 

1. Never will we have more than six members. 

2. Membership has but one prerequisite: one 
must have sold within the last two years. 

3. To keep our memberships live, each of us 
must present one manuscript for criticism at each 
monthly meeting. 

4. Each must bring either a current acceptance 
or rejection slip to each meeting. 

Failure to meet these requirements will auto- 
matically throw a member out. Tough, aren’t we? 
We have to be in order to survive on only a part- 
time writing basis. 

Any freelancer needs the sense of belonging 
which he gets from fraternizing with other writ- 
ers. Unfortunately, however, not all writing groups 
are made up of serious pen-men. Most clubs have 
their one-salers, their dreamers, their social 
climbers. The oxygen is short in such groups be- 
cause they are too crowded with patrons who 
seek reflected glory or a touch of the Wolieaian or 
Greenwich Village to spark their otherwise utili- 
tarian existence. All of which may have its place 
but does not help the honest writer to write. 

That’s why three is such a refreshing number. 
Any group can achieve the strength of three by 
dividing and subdividing. Three eliminates the 
parasites. Three can tear a newborn story apart 
far more savagely than a dozen patrons will. 

And, since three isn’t company, either, there 
is no need to bake a cake or hire a hall every time 
they meet. Their appetites and social desires start 
with manuscripts and end with sales. A trio meet, 
eat up or throw up one another’s manuscripts, 
and leave the gathering with new resolve to write, 
write, write. I know, because we are three. 

It is amazing how stimulating two other writers 
can be. Competition needles us. Who will sell 
first? Which check will be the largest? Who has 
the most rejection slips? The results are much 
more satisfying than when one freelances alone. 
Here are sympathy, encouragement, and _ basic 
criticism where it will do good. 


$ ayer is not always a crowd. Nor are three 
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We Are Three: Ideal Number for a Writers’ Club 


Our particular threesome has tripled its out- 
going mail because of joining forces one night a 
month. Now that we are three, we are writing and 
selling regularly. 

Besides the pep shot that each meeting offers, 
there are byproducts which are helpful, too. 

For instance, one of the members told us that 
she had spent a week end sorting some old manu- 
scripts written by her sister. She had selected those 
she thought might still sell and mailed them out. 
Two of them sold for $60—material that had been 
lying dormant in a desk drawer for three years. 

I was inspired. I went home and sorted my own 
pile of discouragements. I also sold two—for the 
same return. 

Another casual comment concerned covering 
letters. A book editor friend had carefully read all 
covering letters when one of our members visited 
her in New York for a day. She had seemed to 
favor manuscripts with letters attached. 

I had always avoided writing to unknown edi- 
tors. I had let my manuscript speak for itself. 
But the idea was worth a try. Two more sales 
can now be chalked up to this routine. 

Another benefit derived from the small group 
is that each story may be read aloud by another 
member. Thus you can sense how much of the 
story is actually on paper and how much you 
thought was there but isn’t. A lone freelancer 
misses this shock treatment. A big stuffy group 
doesn’t allow this intimate friendship with your 
brain child. 

Three seems a holy number for writers. If you 
don’t belong to a writers’ club, or if you are 
bogged down in a large one, try joining forces 
with just two others. Then you will see for your- 
self that it pays dividends. 


“You call this story an EPIC? Why it’s not 
even COLOSSAL!” 
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When You Write for TV. 
Start with Characters. Not Plot 


By At PERKINS 
Instructor, Television Writing, New York University 


UEST-LECTURING in my TV classroom 

the other evening, William Kendall Clarke, 

a consistently success” ‘ter of television 

plays for the full-hour p” said that the 

main problems new writer 2 +> medium face 

are three: (1) How te an idea for a tele- 

vision play; (2) How to — that idea into 

an acceptable script; and (3) How to sell that 

script for broadcast. He concentrated his talk 
on the first point. 


Where do ideas come from? Out of the writer’s 
head, obviously. But how do they get in there? 
Again, obviously, from any number of sources: 
memory of personal experience, research, news 
items, a snatch of dialogue overheard on a street 
corner, a fascinating character seen or remem- 
bered. 


Amateur writers, said Bill Clarke, tend to con- 
centrate too much on involved plotting. From 
the scripts and outlines beginning writers hand in 
to me for comment, I know this to be true. The 
great bulk of the material I am given in class is 
so complex in plot that it could not possibly be 
told in an hour-long play, let alone a half-hour, 
even if it were worth telling. 


How, then, can you “dream up” a TV play 
with little or no plot? Bill suggests starting with 
character because (and this is an important point 
which few novice writers realize) characters in 
conflict will provide a plot themselves, if they 
are sharply defined and if you know them suf- 
ficiently well. 


As a specific exercise, Bill recommends taking 
two recognizable characters, throwing them to- 
gether with no specific plot in mind, and then 
seeing what happens. Example: a determined and 
fiery Southern gal, a modern counterpart of 
Scarlett O’Hara, meets a conservative man of 
the George Apley school. What would happen? 


You need no involved plot-diagram to figure 
this out. Both Scarlett and George, in different 
fashion, are determined people. When they want 
something, they are accustomed to getting what 
they want. If they want each other, they will get 
married, no matter what obstacles stand in their 
way. But the story is only beginning... . 


Scarlett is headstrong and impulsive; George a 
traditionalist who puts reason above passion. So, 
‘while they love each other, their characters tear 
them apart, and you have a story where a love 
‘scene inevitably leads to a quarrel, a quarrel to a 
separation, a separation to a reconciliation, and a 
‘reconciliation to another quarrel. In short, your 
characters supply their own plot; you don’t have 
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to make it up. Your main problem is keeping the 
characters in bounds, and preventing them from 
running away with your play completely. 


Another advantage of writing from character 
rather than from plot is that it helps you turn 
out realistic, convincing dialogue. If you become 
Scarlett as you write her speeches, you can say 
things only as she would say them—which is the 
direct opposite of the way a George Apley would 
think and speak. 


This keeps you from making amateurish blun- 
ders. Veteran writer though he is, Bill told the 
class that he recently wrote a scene in which a maid 
said “If you please, mum,” in a sc2ne with her 
mistress, played by a prominent actress. During 
rehearsal, the actress suddenly turned to the author 
and said: “You know, I’ve had maids all my life, 
but I’ve never heard one say ‘If you please, mum.’ ” 
Bill instantly realized she was right; he had writ- 
ten a “stock” maid’s line, intead of a speech that 
a real person would make. 


So let’s assume you have two characters in con- 
flict, who provide you with a plot, and that you 
feel your plot is adequate for a play beamed at 
a particular TV program. How can you develop 
your outline into a script? Again, obviously, you 
must watch and study the program, for several 
weeks at least, for several months preferably. 
Only by doing this can you learn how that par- 
ticular show does things. 


But knowing isn’t enough; you must do it your- 
self. To find out if you’re ready to sell to a 
specific show, try. this tip .. . one, incidentally, 
suggested by Bob Greene, TV-radio freelance and 
author of the book Television Writing Techniques. 


Bob points out that it is possible to obtain 
capsule summaries of the plots of TV dramas 
in advance of broadcast! Newspapers often list 
next week’s programs, with brief indications of 
the plot-line of upcoming shows. Such publica- 
tions as TV Guide do so regularly, and in fairly 
complete form. 


I have on my desk as I write some network press 
releases describing forthcoming shows. One tells 
me that the story “concerns two people whose love 
and reputations are put in. jeopardy when a bio- 
grapher starts writing the life history of a famous 
artist.” 


Now, if I wished to “test myself” against this 
particular show, how could I do it? Well, I could 
start with the basic characters and story line 
(which is more than the actual writer started 
with; he had to invent [Continued on Page 18] 
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Why I Published My First Book 


ona Cooperative Basis 


A CITTLE OVER two years ago I was naive enough 
to believe that all a writer did was write, while 
publishers and booksellers did all the selling. To- 
day I know how wrong I was. 

The highly competitive book business is not 
what it used to be. Paper-backs, the movies, TV, 
and radio are all fighting for the hard-cover book 
trade and for audience reading time. And, with it 
all, some 12,000 titles are published every year. 
How was I going to find my place as a struggling 
newcomer to the literary field? 

When I asked the question of a successful writer 
who had been through the mill several times, he 
was far from encouraging. 

“Your book has two strikes against it already,” 

he said. “First, it’s a novel, and second, it’s a 
historical novel. Editors won’t touch books like 
that unless they're ‘super’ or by established writ- 
ers.” 
There was alse a third reason which he was too 
polite to mention: I was comparatively unknown— 
as an author, completely so. Commercial publishers 
will cater to a famous World War II general or an 
in-the-news politician with an established public— 
a ready-made market for their books. Who'd take 
a chance on me? 


The Royalty Run-around 

I thanked my friend for his frankness, crossed 
my fingers, and started my MS on its rounds. Said 
the first editor, “Not bad, but we can’t take a 
chance. Costs are too high.” The second said, 
“Ten years ago, yes.” The third, at least, had a 
suggestion, “The research is impressive. Rewrite it 
as a definitive work.” The fourth sent it back with 
this comment: “Nice situations, but not sexy 
enough. Jazz it up.” And so it went . . . 

Battered but not beaten, I was about to send the 
MS to still another commercial publisher when I 
ran into an “established” fellow writer at a cock- 
tail party. He looked pretty low and I offered my 
sympathies. 

“They publish my book,” he said bitterly, “and 
then they let it die. One hundred copies sold in 
six months!” He pulled out a check and showed it 
to me. “That’s what I get for two years’ work—a 
$300 advance and now thirty bucks in royalties. 
It’s disgusting!” 

I had to agree with him. This time my MS 
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Dunbar M. Hinrichs 
Author of “Mrs. Captain Kidd” 


stayed right on my desk. Instead of sending it out 
again, I sat down to do some serious thinking. 


Co-operative Publishing Comes to Mind 

I had heard of co-operative publishers but had 
never considered using one. Somehow it just didn’t 
seem professional. Then I discovered that many 
well-known writers—Edgar Rice Burroughs, Willa 
Cather, Edgar Allen Poe, Thomas Hardy, and 
others—had helped finance their own first efforts. 
If it was good enough for them, then why not for 
me? If I were ever to become known as an author, 
I reasoned, my book had to be put before the 
public. I chose Vantage Press and soon learned 
what co-operation, in the publishing business, 
really means. Looking back over the last eighteen 
months since my novel, Mrs. Captain Kidd, went 
on sale, I am more than pleased with my decision. 
To me and my publishers “co-operation” has 
meant just that. Each of us has a stake in my 
book, and we have worked together toward its 
success. My co-operative publishers have done 
everything that any commercial publisher would, 
or could, have done. They have advertised, sent 
books out for review, arranged radio and TV ap- 
pearances, and even got me an Associated Press 
syndicated interview which ran in dozens of large 
and small newspapers across the country. My book 
was featured in special mailings to bookstores and 
listed in a Vantage catalogue. which went to 10,000 
book outlets and 10,000 libraries. Distribution was 
arranged in Canada and throughout the rest of the 
world with distributors representing not only 
Vantage Press but also many other reputable pub- 
lishers. What more could any new author ask? 


Co-operative Plan 

The contract between myself and Vantage Press, 
which gave me a royalty of 40% on the retail price 
of every book sold, has worked out to our mutual 
satisfaction. Although my book is not a best-seller, 
neither is it a flop. I have confidence my next 
book will do better. I am not in the “well known” 
writer class by a long shot, but on the other hand 
I am no longer completely unknown. My book is 
a book and not just another manuscript. 

What has been accomplished with my novel has 
been done partly because my publisher helped me 
realize that in these days an author has to sell him- 
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self as well as his book. When my fan mail began 
to arrive—and this makes mighty pleasant reading 
—I found that my book had a decided appeal to 
women. I let my publisher in on the news and we 
began to angle publicity in that direction. The 
result was some valuable space in several New 
York dailies, including the New York Herald Trib- 
une, for which I am exceedingly appreciative. 

My biggest thrill as a published author came the 
day I addressed four hundred people in West Vir- 
ginia at a book-and-author luncheon. That day we 
sold out two bookstores—every last copy they had 
on hand—and they wired for more! Selling is the 
best antidote I know to an ivory-tower existence. 

With my wife I visited in twelve states and forty 
communities, all as part of the promotion for my 
book. I was even paid for some of my talks! This 
together with cash sales more than covered our car 
expenses. This interesting experience, coupled 
with Vantage’s help in securing radio time on 
WOR and WCBS, Luncheon at Sardi’s, etc., all 
went into putting my book across. 

It could be argued, I suppose, that had I per- 
sisted, my novel might have found a home with a 
commercial publisher. On the other hand, who 
knows? It might still be making the rounds and 
coming back with all the heartaches that accom- 
pany every turn-down. 


At Work on Second Book 
As matters stand now, I’m published and have 
acquired a public—small though it still may be. 
Had this not happened, I woul not be well into 
my second book. 
Co-operative publishers such as mine feel a gen- 
uine sense of responsibility toward an author. 


Take something like subsidiary sales to the maga- 
zines or reprint houses. Under the co-operative 
plan, the author gets 907 of such sales, not the 
40% or 50%, (or less) offered by commercial pub- 
lishers. The same arrangement holds for movie or 
TV sales as well as for foreign editions. Should you 
score a hit with a co-operatively published book, 
you can really make a handsome profit. 

But for every popular novel like mine, I’m sure 
there are dozens of specialized non-fiction books 
on medicine, philosophy, religion, education, 
poetry, biography, history, etc.—books that deserve 
“seeing but which no commercial house will 

andle because they may not sell at least 6,000 
copies, their break-even point. Must these books 
go unpublished? 

These are the facts as I have found them. If you 
have a book that publishers reject because you are 
unknown, then the co-operative field is well worth 
analyzing. See if it fits your particular problem. 
If you have the means and ability to co-operate in 
putting your book over, if you have faith in your 
work and want the unbiased opinions of book re- 
viewers, then look into this form of publication. 
The right co-operative publisher—perhaps Vantage 
Press—can help make your literary dreams come 
true. It happened to me. 


Dunba. “. Hinrichs’ book, MRS. CAPTAIN 
KIDD ($3.50), was published by Vantage Press, 
Inc., 120 West 31 Street, New York 1. (In 
Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bluvd., Hollywood 28.) 
A free booklet explaining Vantage’s co-opera- 
tive program will be sent free on request. 
Address your request to Arthur B. Johnson. 


When You Write for TV 
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them!) and I could outline, scene by scene, how I 
would develop it if I were the actual scripter. If I 
had time, I could actually write a complete script, 
or at least part of one. 


Then, on the night the play is actually broad- 
cast, I could sit down in front of my TV screen 
and compare my development of the story with 
the one the program used. 


If my treatment of the theme is as good or 
better than the one the program used, I might be 
justified in concluding that I might write suc- 
cessfully for that particular program. If (as is far 
more likely, the first time out!) my scenes were 
woefully talky, inept, and pointless compared with 
those in the broadcast play, I could either become 
completely inane and give up writing en- 
tirely, Or I could try again... with other 
characters, another plot, another scene-by-scene 
outline. And if I had the makings of a writer at 
all, I could not fail to learn as I went along. 


If you live in such a remote area that you 
cannot obtain capsule plots in any form, you 
can certainly find out in advance when TV is 
doing an adaptation of some readily available 
work such as a play, a movie, a novel. Then you 
can try the same exercise, with similar benefits. 
If you know, for instance, that one of the TV 


playhouses plans to do Jane Eyre or Wuthering 
Heights or whatever, get the book, read it, soak 
yourself in it, decide who the important charac- 
ters are, where the main action begins, climaxes 
and ends. Then block out on paper the way you'd 
write it if you had the assignment. When the 
show hits the air, compare your script with the 
one actually used. 


The result, at first, may be painfully discourag- 
ing, but if you keep at it with the perseverance 
that success in any field of writing demands, you 
are certain to come closer and closer to profes- 
sional standards in each attempt you make. Then, 
when you are really confident of your ability to 
compete with the professional writers, you will be 
able to write originals of your own which the 
hungry TV market will be glad to purchase at 
top prices. 


If your work is good, really good, you'll have 
little trouble selling it. The only scripts hard to 
are those which are ill-thought-out and badly 
written. Most TV agents refuse to handle the 
work of beginners, not because they have anything 
against beginners personally, but because they 
have found it impossible to make a living by 
selling beginners’ scripts. If you lift yourself out 
of the beginner class into the professional class 
(and remember, every professional writer today 
was once a beginner like you) the agents, as well 
as the producers, will beat a pathway to your door. 
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A writer of ability can earn 
810.000 a Year from Confession Stories 


By FLORENCE J. SCHETTY 


Managing Editor, True Confessions 


AS any successful confession writer will tell you, 
the confession market is just about the most 
flexible in the editorial field today. It has out- 
_ grown the purely superficial and commercially 
emotional to become a medium that a large cross- 
section of America believes in and buys—and buys 
regularly. 

Under the dynamic editorship of William C. 
Lengel, who has written many short stories and 
novels, True Confessions dares to print material 
that is frankly controversial. Subjects considered 
hush-hush in the past—and still taboo in much of 
the fiction market—are given coverage; because 
above all, the confession reader wants to know 
about every facet of living. 

Confession readers are moral. But they are also 
forgiving, and they look upon life realistically. 
They realize people make mistakes. At the same 
time, and logically, they expect people to grow 
characterwise because of a mistake. The mistake 
is net limited to sexual transgression. It can in- 
volve any one of a number of things: bad judg- 
ment, greed, a feeling of shame toward home and 
family, lack of personal integrity, and so on. And 
it is what people do about their mistakes that is 
of everlasting interest to the confession reader. 

Not too long ago, the confession market was 
identified almost exclusively with sex and _ sensa- 
tionalism. But Mr. Lengel, with his editorial back- 
ground on such magazines as Cosmopolitan, Good 
Housekeeping, and Today's Woman, was quick 
to realize this kind of titillation fostered a fickle 
readership which, when it had absorbed all the 
thrills it could find, Went on in search of bigger 
thrills elsewhere. 

Today the. confession magazine not only enter- 
tains, it also instructs—and without painful preach- 
ment. It is a service magazine, pasing along tips 
on homemaking, health, beauty, and child care. 
And it is a magazine that believes in the inherent 
goodness of people. 

The confession market has attracted top literary 
talent. As one well-established hard-cover novelist 
said, it serves as a wonderful proving ground for 
ironing out writing: weaknesses. For True Con- 
fesions particularly, the confession writer must be 
able to express himself sincerely, tersely, and emo- 
tionally—and he must make the reader believe in 
the people about whom he writes. 

Mr. Lengel noints out that the confession story 


From Editors’ Desks 


Mademoiselle, 675 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
offers an excellent market for quality short stories 
appealing to young women. It demands high liter- 
ary merit and is interested in nothing of the 
slick formula type. Stories should be under 3,500 
words. The fiction editor is Rita Smith. 
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has provided us with some of the greatest realistic, 
revealing, personal literature of the ages—Cellini’s 
Autobiography, The Confessions of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, De Quincey’s Confessions of an English 
Opium-Eater. And if one were to boil down to 
its essence any of the great, enduring fiction clas- 
sics, he would find a confession. Anna Karenina, 
Madame Bovary, Tess of the d’'Urbervilles, Sister 
Carrie, Of Human Bondage are all confession 
stories, all based on human emotional problems, 
personal conflict, human desire, human greed, and 
human passion. 

It is no secret that many slick writers got their 
start in the confession field. And they say, if the 
conefssion editors hadn’t made them write and 
rewrite, bringing out the best in them, they would 
never have found their way to top writing money 
and prestige. 

It’s not unusual for a writer to ask: How much 
can I earn writing for confessions? The answer, 
of course, depends uvon several factors: writing 
ability, story sense, and productiveness. Obviously, 
a writer cannot support himself if he does only 
one confession story a year; however, if he is 
serious in his desire to earn a living in this field, 
it is not a: all an exaggeration to say that he may 
earn upwards of $10,000 yearly. 

Unlike many other markets in the editorial 
field, confession magazines have an open-door 
policy to the newest of writers. Here at True 
Confessions, we are constantly on the lookout for 
new talent, for people who have the ability to 
put the breath of life into what they write. The 
unknown writer has as much chance of selling 
his script as the known writer, because this is one 
market that doesn’t have to banner big names 
on the cover. 

Right now, True Confessions is in the market 
for any story length up to 10,000 words, with the 
greatest need in the 5,000 to 6,500 length. One 
special novel a month is also printed, which runs 
20,000 words. All stories must, of course, be told 
in the first person. The highly complicated plot 
is not nearly so effective, the editors find, as the 
simple, moving, and emotionally convincing story 
line. And, most of all, the writer should never lose 
sight of the fact that he is writing a true confes- 
sion, not a fiction piece. Reports at True Con- 
fessions are prompt, and payment is tops in the 
field—5c a word. 


to You 


Under James B. O'Connell, its new editor, 
Cavalier has dropped fiction but is emphasizing 
articles that have the interest and excitement of 
fiction. It is the market for any subject matter of 
strong masculine appeal. 

Rates have been raised, being now $750 for a 
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Paid Publication For 


writers ACCEPTED for 

instruction. 

PRELIMINARY: Send 3 samples of your work for en- 
roliment examination and thorough criticism. En- 
close $10.00 with them. 


If you are just wishful, not capable of/or willing to 
work hard under direction, do not answer this ad. 


Deal is ONLY for those with a BURNING DESIRE 
to succeed. 


E. S. Johnson 
P. O. Box 3012 Tampa, Florida 


Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 


Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 


Fill in the below and 

learn, without charge, how you 
may try this wonderful new 
method. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819 Gilpin St., Denver 6, 


Please send free booklet, "Your Way to Success 
Authorship.” 


promotable lead article, $300-$400 for the general 
run of full-length articles, on acceptance. Query 
the editor at 67 West 44th St., New York 36. 
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Unique Market: American Heritage 


American Heritage, magazine of history in 
book form, is a unique project in U. S. publishing. 
One issue has already appeared, with brilliant 
articles and outstanding illustrations. Subsequent 
issues will appear every other month beginning 
February 1. 

The circulation—80% subscription, 20% book- 
store sales—is already above 55,000 and promises 
to reach 100,000 before the end of the year—a 
clear indication that there is a reading public 
for authoritative history interestingly presented. 


The magazine is receptive to freelance articles 
by writers who have the requisite acquaintince 
with history and the ability to make literature 
of it. Appearance in American Heritage consti- 
tutes a distinction. 

Joseph J. Thorndike, Jr., editorial director, 
says in a letter to the editor of Author & Jour- 
nalist: 


We do indeed welcome contributions and pay up to 
$200 on acceptance. Our articles average around 3,500 
or 4,000 words though they can be much shorter or 
somewhat longer. Our articles are chiefly by authors 
who have both qualifications for the writing of history 
and also literary excellence. 

Frankly, we are not anxious to have a flood of manu- 
scripts which would not meet our fairly high standards 
but those which do we are always very glad to receive. 


American Heritage should be addressed at 

551 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 

The Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa., has raised both mini- 
mum and maximum lengths for articles. The re- 
quirement now is 2,000-5,000 words. The editors 
should always be queried about prospective articles. 

Fiction lengths remain the same: short stories 
4,000-5,000; novelettes 10,000-15,000; serials 25,- 
000-60,000. 

Faith Today, one of the more notable general 
religious magazines, is now wide open for articles 
on subjects related to its basic idea. “We wish our 
material to be strong, with no sense of prosely- 
tizing and with no ‘Pollyanna’ or pious attitudes,” 
announces Peter V. A. Funk, the editor. 

In addition to articles, the magazine uses gen- 
erally two short stories in each issue. It publishes 
also some poetry of high literary quality. Con- 
densations of important published books, fiction 
and non-fiction, are a feature. 

Payment is up to $200 per article or story, up 
to $15 per poem. Address Faith Today at 63 
Park St., New Canaan, Conn. 

Atv] 

John Donahue, editor of Columbia, P. O. 
Drawer 1670, New Haven, Conn., would “welcome 
an opportunity to consider more good fiction,” 
though the magazine’s predominant ‘interest is 
in articles. 

Columbia is the publication of the Knights of 
Columbus. It covers a wide range of subjects of 
general interest to men—such as history, science, 
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sport, business. It deals also with religious and 
— aspects of other matters. Short verse is 
used. 

The usual rate of payment is $75-$200 a story 
or article, $10-$15 a poem, on acceptance, but 
the magazine goes higher on important material. 
The: editor should always be queried in advance 
regarding articles. 

Av] 


Recording & Fidelity Publishing Company, 13 
Mortimer Crescent, London, N. W. 6, England, 
offers two opportunities to American writers. 

The firm’s monthly magazine Recording wants 
to hear from those who have expert knowledge of, 
or access to experts in, high-fidelity tape recording 
and reproduction. The editor plans to appoint 
several American columnists. He is pet. also 
in single articles, interviews, trend pieces, and 
news in his field. 

In addition, the company is launching a new 
monthly to cover modern jazz, Latin-American 
music, and modern music generally. The plan is 
to appoint three correspondents—New York, Mid- 
dle West, and Pacific Coast. 

Av] 

Esquire, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
points out that it is “very much in the market for 
new, young talent.” As a look at the magazine 
will show, it demands sophistication plus high 
literary quality. The appeal is definitely mas- 
culine, though women are known to read Esquire. 

In its quest for suitable material, Esquire 
employs a large staff of readers, even for a maga- 
zine receiving, as it does, more than 1,000 manu- 
scripts a month. Every manuscript is read with 
care, and often a few words of comment are 
written even when the piece is unacceptable. 

The magazine carries a variety of materiai— 
articles, essays, sketches, short stories, cartoons. 
Nothing in the least sentimental will pass muster 
here. 

Av] 

Justice is a new suspense-crime magazine be- 
longing to the Magazine Management group, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21. Sandra Nelkin is 
editor. 

The magazine is looking for short stories 5,000- 
6,000 words; novelettes around 15,000 words. 
Payment is 2c a word up on acceptance. 

AvJ 


Rexall Ad-Vantages, published by the Rexall 


NEED WE SAY MORE? 


A client writes:* “You are the first agent—who 
ever did anything constructive for me. All others 
went off on a tangent with beautiful theories, none 
of which were practical.” *(mame on request) 
Novels — Short Stories — Articles — Plays 
Write for Television and Radio—Plays read by 
Broadway producers. 
ANALYSIS — CRITICISM — GUIDANCE 
REPRESENTATION 
Reading fees: $4.00 up to 5,000 words; over 5,000 
and up to 10,000, 75¢ per thousand; 10,000 to 
40,000, $10.00; full length novels & plays, $15.00. 
Manuscripts typed, 20c r page. Return postone 
with each ms. please. nd for FREE BOOKLET, 
“To The New Writer.” 


NEW YORK LITERARY AGENCY 
910 Riverside Drive New York 32, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
VERY FAST SERVICE 
Accurate professional work from 60c per 1000 words; 1 
carbon free. Minor corrections. Mailed flat. 


DOROTHY K. JONES 


New York 38, N. Y. 
WOrth 6-3237 


15 Park Row 
WOrth 2-0664 


YOUR STORY DESERVES THE BEST 


This “different” service . . . tells you what todo. . . 
shows you how to do it . . . does it for you by rewriting 
parts of your story. 


The cost is $5 for a story under 8000 words. 
No waiting: work received today is read today .. . 
and given 2000 words of help tomorrow. 
Bayard D. York 
204 Raymond Road West Hartford 7, Conn. 


PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


More than 1000 authors—most of them new—were pub- 

ished, promoted and distributed through our unique plan. 

We can help you publish any type of sth you've written 

—fiction, poetry, biography, religious. Write Today for 

Free, illustrated brochure, You Can Publish Your ik. 
EXPOSITION PRESS 


Dept. A-54, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 46 


AUTHORS READY FOR COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 
but who can't decide which Press to select or what Royalty 
Scale they are entitled to (20%, 40% or the full 1000) be- 
cause they are paying the full cost of publication and pro- 
motion, we are specialists in this field and, by general back- 
ground and intensive experience, eminently qualified to offer 
authoritative advice. We guarantee to save you hundreds of 
dollars in — costs, and get you the best royality 
terms, top-flight publicity promotion and sales campaign. 

Write for free information to 
WRITERS SERVICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 
7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. MU 7-51 


Drug Company, Beverly at La Cienga, Los Angeles 


individual basis. 


section of the pub‘ishin 


IF YOU HAVE WRITTEN A BOOK 


this ad may prove important to you. For you now have a great decision to make. 
You can either mail your book in to the publisher's office where it often waits for 

weeks in the slush pile, then is read by an anonymous, overworked reader—or you can 

cut the red tape and have your book handled by a qualified, responsible agent on an 


In this respect, there are vital advantages to working with me. First, |! 
book a thorough evaluation, based on what today’s market is buying. Second, w 
book is ready to market | will give you a bona fide list, showing exactly what progress 
we are making, with names and dates of submissions. As | am in the most desirable 
district, | can submit in hours, and arrange personal contacts 
easily. If your book sells, | take my usual 10% commission and handle you in foreign 
markets through my European representative in Paris. 

So mail me your book today with the handling fee of fifteen dollars. It covers all 
costs of the evaluation and agenting. 


130 East 37th Street @ 


ive your 
nm your 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY. 


New York 16, New York 
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18, Calif., is compiling a list of competent free- 
lance article writers available for assignments. 

Articles run 1,000-1,500 words and are based 
on interviews. Payment is $35 an article plus $5 
for each photograph published and 8c a mile for 
transpor?ation. 

Write to the editor, H. R. Stewart. He is look- 
ing for writers in all parts of the country. 


Restaurant Digest and Business Pix are two 
magazines issued by Buhai Publishing Company, 
444 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, for distribution 
as company publications by various firms. 

Restaurant and food articles are wanted. So 
are business articles—unusual types, special pro- 
grams, promotions. Writers should query on 
special articles, addressing Sandra Buhai. 

Payment is 114c a word for original copy, Ic for 
reprint. Photos and cartoons (relating to the 
restaurant business only) bring $5 each. Payment 
for cartoons is on acceptance; for other material, 
on publication. 

— Ae] — 

New Verse Magazine, Little Gallery Studio, 

Janesville, Wis., is seeking poems of high quality 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


Everything you need at one address 
Prompt service — Market suggestions 
——— REJECTION SLIPS? CRITICISM at $1 per 1,000 


you the truth a about your story, how to fix it. 
Special attention to plot and characterization. 


GOT A GEM IN THE ROUGH? Then you need ao ti 
Your script polished, edited, put in professional shape. $ 
per 1,000 words includes typing. 


TYPING SERVICE, 60c per 1,000 words—with editing, 75c. 
The best , one carbon. 


Write me about your literary problems. 


ROBERT A. WISE 


Post Office Box 338-A Sierra Madre, Calit. 


WRITERS: CAN YOU TAKE IT? 


Sometimes the truth hurts. If you want honest, com 
criticism by critics with the necessary know-how, us a 
story. If it_can be sold, we'll help you sell; if not we'll tell 
you why. Rates: One dollar per M, five dollars minimum. 


AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC 
(Marion Silk, Director) 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


tent 


G.P.0. Box 590 


bees WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE— 
HE MAGIC BUILDER! 

leading educators, used by thousands of writers. 
these PLOT GENIES furnish you with count- 
less dramatic plots for the story s now in demand—De- 
tective-Mystery, Romance, Short- Story, and Comedy. 
Write the editors want. Get YOUR share of the editors’ 
checks. Send today for free descriptive literature. 
J. C. Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE 


our manuscripts for ay In February 
most editors are 


fairs, back-to-schoo! for fa TIME 
shows you ALL YEAR PONG what : think about ne Keep 
it on your desk from now on. Send $1 for IT's Tie 
WRITE, 700 So. Umatilla Way, Denver 23, Colorado. 
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tending toward the conservative. No Some is 
made but prizes are offered. Elizabeth Richards is 


editor. 
Av] 


The Board of Christian Education of the Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church is reorganizing its church 
story papers under the editorshi ip of Deloris 
Kanten, 2445 Park Ave., Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

The names of the three publications have been 
changed, ’Til 8 Stories for children 5-8 replaces 
The Little Folks. Junior Life for ages 9-11 takes 
the place of the Olive Leaf. Teen Talk for early 
teen-agers replaces the Young People. 

For the present, till all plans are completed, 
Miss Kanten prefers that the magazines be not 
listed as open markets. 

Av] 

In the January Author & Journalist the name 
of the editor of Good Housekeeping was incor- 
rectly printed as Herbert R. Hayes. The name, of 
course, is Herbert R. Mayes. 


To Write History 


[Continued from Page 12} 
source materials. Following are those you will find 
extremely important: 

Guide to Reference Books by Constance M. 
Winchell (American Library Association, Chicago) 
is perhaps the most basic of all works. It contains 
lists of bibliographies, doctoral dissertations, guides 
to materials, manuals and source books, manu- 
script materials, dictionaries and handbooks, en- 
cyclopedias, etc. 

A Guide to Historical Literature by Allison and 
others is also standard. 

Local History, How to Gather it, Write it, and 
Publish it, by Donald D. Parker (Social Science 
Research Council, New York) is the best of its 
kind. 

Niles Register is the richest source for materials 
in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

Historical quarterlies—practically every state has 
one—cover a wealth of original research. 

Many towns and counties have written histories 
of some kind. Out of Bean’s History and Directory 
of Nevada County (1867) I found enough leads 
for articles to sell to more than a dozen magazines. 

Old newspapers, court records, church records, 
memoirs, diaries and sketch books are, it goes 
without saying, invaluable. Graveyards can offer 
clues. We lived back of one for some months once, 
and by examining the tombstones I obtained ideas 
for several stories. 

Lastly, oldtimers are good source materials. But 
don’t accept their stories as the gospel truth. They 
can be as biased and. have as poor memories as us 
younger folks. Check their recollections against 
other evidence. 

One last point on materials. To acquire a back- 
ground on American history, I suggest you read 
widely. Include especially The Turner Thesis 
(D. C. Heath & Company, Boston) . 

Does all this sound like hard work? It can be, 
and if you have no “feeling” for history, I suggest 
you keep to other fields. But if, like me, you find 
history exciting, the research will never be boring. 
You'll derive genuine pleasure, as I do, in the 
writing, and your horizon will be broadened no 
end. Also, of course, the checks for accepted arti- 
cles have a merit of their own. 
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Your Opportunity in 
JUVENILE WRITING 


wants to see them grow into well-adjusted 

adults, there’s an opportunity in juvenile 
writing. (lo editors and publishers, the juvenile 
field covers all ages from infancy to late adoles- 
cence.) 

It is a field that can be cultivated successfully by 
a writer who specializes in it—or by a writer who 
devotes his major attention to work for adults. 
Juvenile writing has attracted such noted authors 
in the past as Charles Kingsley, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Robert Louis Stevenson, and Rudyard 
Kipling. Today it is practiced by many who have 
achieved distinction in adult writing. Walter D. 
Edmonds, the well-known historical novelist, is 
an example. August Derleth, Frances and Richard 
Lockridge, Betty MacDonald are others. 

Many a writer starts with juvenile magazine 
stories and then goes to other work. The bulk of 
juvenile magazines are published under religious 
auspices. General juvenile magazines have dimin- 
ished in number in recent years. 

The reason is that magazines published for 
profit must usually get much of that profit from 
advertising. Advertisers for the most part do not 
now find the juvenile market a profitable one. 
The days when Harper's Young People, St. 
Nicholas, the Youth’s Companion, and the Amer- 
ican Boy were enormously valuable publishing 
properties are gone, presumably forever. 

Three general juvenile magazines have recently 
suspended publication—Story Parade, Children’s 
Playcraft, and American Boy and the Open Road. 
The last-named has been purchased by Parents 
Institute, Inc., which has achieved notable suc- 
cess in publishing for parents and for children. 
The institute plans to revive the magazine after 
studying the potentialities of the eld. The study 
will require a period of months. 

The general magazines remaining in the juvenile 
field and also the religious juveniles continue to 
offer a steady market. It is not a high-paying 
market though rates are gradually rising. It is a 
friendly market. The editors are eager for the 
best manuscripts they can get, and many will help 
a promising young writer with suggestions. 

The literary demands of secular and religious 
juvenile magazines do not differ vastly. Both 
classes seek stories and articles that are positive, 
not negative. They want boys and girls to be led 
toward well-rounded life. 

Neither group wants obvious morals pointed. 
It’s thumbs down for such stories as that of the 
boy who mistreated the family cat and then 
burned to death when the house caught fire and 
Kitty carefully awakened everv other member of 
the family, leaving him to perish. Likewise with 
the story of the youth who went regularly to 
church where his piety was noticed by a rich 
manufacturer—leading to a job, then a partner- 
ship, and marriage to the hoss’s daughter; the old 
Horatio Alger formula. You'd be surprised at 
the number of moral stories as obvious as these 
that come to a juvenile editor’s desk. 

While obvious morals are not acceptable, a 


-.. the writer who knows young folks and 
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juvenile story must have a point—and answer some 
problem that youngsters encounter or think they 
may encounter. As Earl Chapin, well-known 
writer for boys, said in a recent Author & Jour- 
nalist article, “Children . . . will read well-writ- 
ten stories that provide by example answers to 
the many problems of their rapidly expanding 
world. To provide entertainment, and_ these 
answers, is the task to which editors of juvenile 
magazines dedicate themselves.” 

Juvenile fiction, of course, is constructed in the 
same way as adult fiction. It must have well- 
drawn characters, a believable plot. It must rise 
to a climax that leads to a satisfying solution of 
its problem. Most juvenile stories are short and 
so need some of the technique of the adult short- 
short. 

As for articles, juvenile magazines want fresh 
information, freshly presented in a way to interest 
the young. How-to material is increasingly popu- 
lar. In verse the demand is for short, singable 
poems, sometimes humorous, sometimes not. 
Rhyme is usually essential. Rhythm must be per- 
fect. 

The writer who starts contributing to juvenile 
magazines finds the work excellent training for 
general magazine writing. Or he may go on to 
juvenile books, which constitute, next to adult 
fiction, the largest classification in the book pub- 
lishing field. Approximately 1,500 juvenile titles 
were published in 1954. 

Some stories for the very young in juvenile 
magazines may be suitable for book publication 
with only minor changes. Serials for youth are 
often expanded into juvenile books. 

Most juvenile books, however, have never seen 
magazine publication in any form. They are 
based on the writer’s knowledge of children’s 
tastes, which is often developed through contribut- 
ing to magazines for youngsters. 

A substantial majority of juvenile books are 
fiction. This is a highly competitive field for both 
authors and publishers. Partly for this reason, the 
number of juvenile non-fiction titles is increasing 
rapidly. Included are biography, history, etiquette, 
and numerous other subjects. Interpretations of 
science and mechanics, authoritative and at the 
same time interesting, are growing in popularity. 
So are simple, direct how-to books for the young. 

Markets for juvenile books are included in the 
list of book publishers in Author & Journalist for 
November, 1954. 


THE following list is confined to periodicals. The 
frequency of publication and the single copy 
The following list is confined to periodicals. 
The frequency of publication and the single copy 
price appear in parentheses; as (M-25), monthly, 
25c. Many juvenile magazines published under 
religious auspices so not have a single copy price, 
being distributed only by subscription or through 
Sunday schools or parochial schools. In many such 
cases the publisher will send a copy for a large 
stamped, self-addressed envelope if the inquirer 
is seriously interested in contributing. Or a local 
clergyman may be willing to lend a copy for study. 
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TV vs. the Short Story 


It’s your choice. We offer in- 
struction in TV technique and 
short story writing. Tell me 
C which branch of creative writ- 
ing interests you most and ask about my 
“pay as you go” plan. 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


CONFESSION STORY 


Supervised and Self-Study Courses. Original confes- 
sion plots sold for $5.00 each. Manuscript criticism. 
Other services. Send a self-addressed, stamped enve- 
lope for information. 


Daniel Keenan 


P.O. Box 62 New York 63, N. Y. 


YOUR NAME AS AUTHOR 


on a professionally ghost-written book or story means per- 
sonal satisfaction, prestige, often a substantial profit—and 
may start you on a successful career as a writer. Detailed 
information in regard to a reliable, long established ghost- 
writing service with many regular clients sent on request. 


OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICE 
Twenty-Three Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


FREE! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS you choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Saving you $6. NO OBLIGATION — 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, All Form 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, STORIES 
EDITING & GHOSTWRITING, All Forms 
BOOK CONTEST—$2,000 IN PRIZES—NO ENTRY FEES! 
FREE BOOKLETS. 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. AJ 
7 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


“MU 7-5690 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; 
worldwide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, <i. 
rewriting, ghosting, instruction; books, stories, speeches. 


articles, ~—. fiction, non-fiction, text books. Each prop- 
erly typed when ready. Free carbon on white pepe. 1 
to $1.75 a thousand word average. Minimum $6.5! 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(Son Froncisce 1918 to, 1943) 


2140 E 5, California 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 
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The rate of pay is per word or per story, 
article, or poem. Acc. means payment On accep- 
tance. Pub. means payment on publication. 


GENERAL 
Youth 


Air Trails Hobbies for Young Men, 304 E. 45th 
St., New York 17. (M-35) Articles on hobbies for 
youth 13-18, including not only model planes and 
cars but money-making hobbies of all sorts. Payment 
at varying rates. Query. 

American Farm Youth Magazine, Fairchild at 
Robinson, Danville, Ill. (M-25) Outdoor, rural, modern 
agricultural articles 100-1,000; adventure, mystery, 
action short stories 1,000-4,000; adventure novel- 
ettes 6,000-12,000; jokes, short stories 100-350. 
Robert Romack. Yc up; photos 50c to $2. Pub. 

American Girl (Girl Scouts), 155 E. 44th St., New 
York 17. (M) Girls ages 11 to 17. Action short 
stories to 2,500; articles 500-2,000; short-shorts, to 
1,500; 2-6 part serials, mystery, family life, sports, 
adventure, historical, dealing with young people’s 
problems. Esther R. Bien, Editor; Mary Irons, Feature 
Editor; Laura Vitray, Article Editor; Marjorie Vetter, 
Fiction Editor. 1c up. Acc. First serial rights only. 

American Junior Red Cross Journal, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues 
a yr.). High school interest slanted articles and fic- 
tion. Personality tips, citizenship responsibilities, 
science subjects, sports, biographies. Mrs. Lois S. 
Johnson. Nominal rates. Acc. 

Asia Calling, Box 1048, Santa Monica, Calif. (M- 
25) Articles on customs and culture of Oriental coun- 
tries, 1,000-3,000; stories of life in Asiatic countries, 
to 6,000. Mary Ellen Hawk Saunders. No payment. 

Boys Life (Boy Scouts of America), New Brunswick, 
N. J. (M) For ages 8-18. Outdoor adventure, sport, 
mystery, achievement short stories 2,000-4,000; can 
use a few stories that Scouts 10-12 can read easily 
as well as older boys—simple style but not written 
down and not too juvenile in tone. Serials 2-4 install- 
ments 4,000-5,000 each. Cartoons. Harry A. Harchar. 
3c-5c. Acc. 

Collins Young Elizabethan, 14 St. James's Place, 
London, S. W. 1, England. (M) Short stories 2,000- 
4,000; serials 25,000-30,000. Articles ‘‘which open 
the mind.’’ H. |. Thompson. Payment by arrangement. 
Query before submitting any MSS. 

Compact, The Young People’s Digest, Parents’ 
Institute, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(10 issues a yr.-35) Reprint magazine. Buys reprint 
rights to short stories, books, articles which appeal to 
high school and college students. Claire Glass. Acc. 

The Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln 1, Nebr. (M-5) 
Short articles for young folks. Tom Leadley. 1c-2c. 


be. 

Seventeen, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M- 
35) Light and serious fiction from short-short to serial 
length, about teenagers and growing-up experiences. 
Bryna Ivens, Fiction Editor. Good rates. Acc. 

World Youth, Geographic Adventure Story Maga- 
zine, Los Gatos, Calif. Adventure stories for younger 
teen-agers, set in foreign countries, 2,000-5,000. 
Authentic, informative backgrounds. Friendly atti- 
tude towards peoples of the world essential. Action, 
suspense, no villainy, no love interest. Since only ten 
countries are now considered each year, authors 
should send preliminary letter stating country and 
characters of plot and whether knowledge is first hand 
or research. Maude Meagher. Ic. 


Younger Readers 


American Junior Red Cross News, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. (7 issues) 
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Stories slanted to elementary school ages, under 600 
for primary readers, 600-1,500 for others. Mrs. Lois 
S. Johnson. Nominal payment. Acc. 

The Canadian Red Cross Junior, 95 Wellesley St., 
E., Toronto 5, Ont., Canada. (M-5) Stories, 500- 
ay 000, for 6-12 age groups; articles of informative 
tyre 500-2,000, 10-14 age group. Photos. Muriel 
Uprichard. Vac to Ic. Acc. 


Canyou IMPROVE YOUR 
WRITING by improving 


yur ENGLISH? 


“Yes, you can,” says Don 
Bolander, director of Career 
Institute in Chicego. 

“Prospective and experi- 
enced writers of all ages use 
our new home method to 
learn or review good idio- 
matic and formal grammar, 
to improve their sentence 
structure, to develop a fluent 
writing style, to increase 
their vocabularies, to learn 
the writing techniques used 
by experts. But the study of 
practical English pays off in 
all phases of creative writ- 
ing,” says Bolander, ‘“‘be- 
cause language is a tool of 
thought as well as a teal of 
expression. 

“You use words with which 
to think. The more you learn 
about words and how to ar- 
range them to express your 


ideas, the better your writ- 
ing, plot structures, and 
will become. 

improvement of your 
English — including your 
thinking—-can lead te to amaz- 
success.” 

rite Mem for free 32- 


rom booklet, YOUR E 

LISH AND YOUR CAREER. 
It the importance of 
English in creative thinking 
and 


shows how 

INSTITUTE URSE IN 

ENGLISH can 
— 2 you achieve your spe- 

cial goals quickly in your 

spare time at home: A 

a card or letter to 

Bolander, Dept. E-572, Ca- 

reer Institute 25 


son Chica 
The booklet will Mailed 
to you promptly. 


years? I got it published!” 


Child Life, 136 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (M-25) 
Short stories, 800. Plays for children 4-9; must be 
short, with small casts, suitable for putting on in 
the home circle with makeshift sets and costumes. 
Articles. Picture stories. Short humorous verse. Photos. 
Mrs. Adelaide Field. 3c. Pub. 

Children’s Activities, 1111 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. (M exc. July and August-50) All types of 
stories, 700-2,100, for children 3-12. Serials. Songs. 
Plays. How-to and other articles. Lillian Davidson. 
ag by arrangement with author, verse 50c a line. 

ub. 

Children’s Playmate, 3025 East 75th St., Cleve- 
land 4, Ohio. (M-20) Stories !,200-1,500 for boys 
and girls 6-12. Serials 3-4 chapters. Humor, modern 
adventure, Western, space, mystery. 2c up. Acc. 
Short skits; unusual parties complete in every detail. 
Good craft ideas from inexpensive materials, detailed 
instructions, samples. Please state price. Rosemary 


Hart. 

Highlights for Children, Honesdale, Poa. (M) For 
children 2-12. Vivid stories under 950, with suspense 
to the end; emphasizes the story the boy 9-12 likes 
to read and the tot 3-6 likes also to listen to. Short 
verse. Novel things to do. Seasonal matter preferred. 
Dr. Garry Cleveland Myers. 2c up. Pub. 

Humpty Dumpty’s Magazine, Parents’ Institute, 52 
Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. Short material—500- 
1,000 words—some for reading to young children, 
some to be read by boys and girls themselves. Harold 
Schwartz. Acc. Overstocked; do not submit MSS. 

Jack and Jill, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa. (M-25) Fantastic and realistic short stories, to 
2,000; serials (installments not over 2,500); Tiny 
Tales, 500-1,000; brief how-to-do and how-to-make; 
verse. Mrs. Ada C. Rose. Acc. 

Junior Arts & Activities, 542 N. Dearborn Park- 
way, Chicago 10. (M-during school year-60) Articles 
on creative arts and crafts projects for schools; photos 
and examples of children’s work with art projects. 
Dr. F. Louis Hoover. 
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WRITERS WHO CAN’T SELL! 
FIND OUT WHY! 


We are in the heart of the WORLD'S 
where most published stories are WRITTEN 

SOLD. We will help YOU write for CHECKS, — 
the _woste basket or relatives! Our down- to-earth 
EDITOR’S analysis and help on just one short story 
MAY CURE THE FAULTS IN ALL YOUR WRITING? 


WE GIVE YOUR STORY A THEME; A PHILOSOPHY; an 
INTRIGUING OPENING; ao CLIM AX and an INEVITABLE 
CONCLUSION—all the ingredients an Editor expects to 
find in a PROFESSIONAL SCRIPT! IN PLAIN WORDS— 
we endeavor to give ry the mot help poaaibie, FOR 
THE LEAST COST TO YOU. WON‘T YOU Y us, TO 
PROVE OUR PROMISES ARE SINCERE? by post-card. 

uest will bring more information. Fees: $1.25 a 
1 words, $3.75 min. 5000 words or over, $1.00 a 
1000. Novels, $25.00 flat rate for complete revision. 


WRITER'S 
P.O. Box 66 Hills, Calif. 


NO GHOSTING OR REVISION, BUT 
COMPLETE AGENCY REPRESENTA- 
TION FOR THE ARRIVED AND THE 
ARRIVING AUTHOR. WRITE FIRST. 


Alex Jackinson Literary Agency 


11 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 
A Writer's “Girl-Friday” 
Exceptional, high-standard wae Intelligent cooperation. 
Minor editing, proofreadi White carbon; extra Ist 
and last sheets. 60c per 1, words. Poetry Ic per line. 


ANITA CROWN 
499 Osgood Ave. New Britain, Conn. 


| FAIL IF YOU DON’T SELL 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
Teacher — Critic — Agent 
Specialist on the Religious Press 

THE RELIGIOUS PRESS WANTS MORE OF 
WHAT MOST NEW WRITERS HAVE TO GIVE 
THAN DOES ANY OTHER. A NATIONALLY 
KNOWN WRITER IN THIS FIELD, | TAILOR 
EVERY ASSIGNMENT TO WIN AN EDITOR’S 
CHECK. 

Low-cost, earn-while-you-learn lessons and sales 
advice. Enrollment limited to promising writers 
whom | feel that | can help. Send sample script 
and stamped return envelope with your inquiry. 


LOUIS L. WILSON 
180 East Phillips Blvd. Pomona, California 


WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, cov- 
ering every phase of story and article writing for tots 
to teens. (Learn the step-by-step procedure from one 
whose work is appearing currently in juvenile publi- 
cations:) Not a “tell how” but a SHOW HOW course. 
Personal criticism included. Write for free particulars. 
MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. O. Box 104 Laceyville, Penna. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! | have ghost-written millions of words of 
stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print anc make 
money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. Particulars 
FREE. Also Slant Chart & Best Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


CORRECT TYPING 


A_ manuscript which is correct in every detail will give 
50c per thousand words. Free 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 
“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets 
for fillers, brief items, and “‘shorticles’’ of all 
types, besides presenting instructive articles on 
how to write salable filler material. Published 
twice yearly. Send 50c for sample copy. 

A. D. FREESE & SONS 

Box A, Upland, Ind. 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need editorial revi- 
sion of their scripts. Twenty years’ editorial ex- 
mm perience qualifies me to give expert assistance 
fm with stories or books. I help writers make sales. 
{ can help YOU! FREE READING AND REPORT 
ON SHORT STORIES. Special courses in Short 
Story and Article Writing. Ghost-writing of 
books, stories and special articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Southern Farm and Home, Reuben and Summit 
Sts., Montogomery 1, Ala. (M-5) Stories around 800 
words. Nancy Wolverton McDonald. 3c. Pub. 

Tom Thumb’s Magazine, 211 E. 37th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-Mi35) For children 4-8. Short stories 
450. Factual articles on how or why things happen. 
Poetry telling stories, 12 verses. At present largely 
staff-wrtitten. Mrs. Jo Ann von Rosenberg. Stories 
and articles $25-$30. Pub. 


RELIGIOUS 
Youth 


Christian Youth, American Sunday School Union, 
1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (M) A merger 
of Young People’s Paper and Youth’s Story Paper. 
Primarily for youth but appealing to younger read- 
ers and to families. Stories 2,000. Fillers relating to 
Christian work, especially for readers of primary and 
junior ages. Puzzles with evangelical Christian em- 
phasis. William J. Jones. Yee up. 

Classmate, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (W) 
For young people and young adults. Well-plotted 
short stories 2,500 words; 2-, 3-, and 4-part serials. 
Articles on geography, sports, manners (cultural 
ethics), with photos, to 2,000. Verse. Richard H. 
Rice, Assistant Editor. 1c up, photos extra. Verse 
50c a line. Acc. 

Conquest, Nazarene Young People’s Society, 6401 
The Paseo, Box 6076, Kansas City 10, Mo. (M) 
Good dramatic short stories, 2,000-2,500, with 
wholesome and natural religious content; also illus- 
trated articles with pictures of good quolity for re- 
production; and some shorts—definitely religious, 
but not ‘preachy.’ Age level, late teens and early 
twenties. J. Fred Parker. Vac; poetry 10c a line. Acc. 

Council Fires, Third & Reily Sts. Harrisburg, Pa. 
(W) Interesting stories for high school and college- 
age readers, 2,000-2,500. Must contain a definite 
spiritual lesson or gospel message, but not be preachy. 
Buys no articles, shorticles, fillers, poems, jokes, 
drawings. Address MSS. to Christian Publications, 
Inc., Editorial Dept., Huntingdon, Pa. To $7.50 per 
1,000 words. Acc. 

Forward, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Young people 18 to 23 years. Short stories 3,000; 
serials 4 to 8 chapters, 3,000 each; religious and 
nature poetry; authoritative nature, biographical arti- 
cles 1,000, with 8x10 inch glossy prints. Catherine 
Sidwell. Ic. Acc. 

Front Rank, P. O. Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) 
Human interest stories, articles, with religious, educa- 
tional, social implicotion, from 1,000-2,500 words, 
of interest to older youth and adults. Articles with 
photos; some poetry. Ray L. Henthorne. Yac. Acc. 

Horizons, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St.. Elgin, Ill. (W) For young people 13 to 24 
and older. Vernard Eller. Yac. Acc. 

Power, Scripture Press, 434 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 5. Stories from veal life and personality sketches, 
1,700; short stories, 1,500; serials, 2- or 4-part, 
1,500 each; anecdotes; all showing that first-century 
Christianity really works today. Don‘t preach. Before 
submitting send large stamped envelope for samples 
and writers’ guide. James R. Adair. Ic, after first 
of month. 


and puts you under no obligation. 


MALIBU 1, 


THE OPPORTUNITY OF A LIFETIME 
You will become a selling writer if | take you in my limited group of writers, or it won't 
cost you a penny! If you have tried “systems,’’ “plans,” ‘‘courses,”’ etc., without success, write for 


my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. 
under my supervision, SOLD MORE THAN 100 STORIES within a four-month period. Here is a 
record no other teacher, school, or agency can approach. Send for the pamphlet today! It is FREE 


GEORGE KELTON 


One hitherto unpublished writer, working 


CALIFORNIA 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


Sunday Digest, David C. Cook Publishing Co., 850 
N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. (W-5) 16-page paper for 
young adults and adults. Fiction with good moral 
tone but not preachy, to 2,000. Articles to 2,000 
about helpful activities of individuals or groups. 
Anecdotes. Short verse. James W. English. 1 Yac up. 
Verse 25c line. Acc. 

The Victorian, Lackawanna 18, N. Y. (M-25) Pri- 
marily adult magazine but uses ‘‘adult-written’’ ma- 
terial of interest to boys and girls of high school 
age and over. Stories, articles, cartoons, photos with 
captions. Fillers 50-250. Robert K. Doran. 1c-5c. Acc. 

Young People, American Baptist Publishing Society, 
1701-1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. (W) 
Young people over 18. Short stories 2,000; serials 4- 
10 chapters, 2,000 each; religious, fact, hobby, 
how-to articles, preferably illustrated, 500-1,000; 
verse, high literary standard. Good fiction is greatest 
need. R. A. Elfers. 1c. Acc. 

Youth, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. (Bi-W) 
Stories on problems and experiences of young people, 
700-900; articles with youthful and newsy slant 800- 
1,000; puzzles; cartoons; photos. Herman C. Ahrens, 
Jr. To Vac. Acc. 

Youth (section of Our Sunday Visitor, Roman Cath- 
olic newspaper), Huntington, Ind. (W) For young 
people 16-25. Articles of general interest 700-1,500, 
stories to 2,000. P. A. Fink. Ic up. Pub. 

Youth for Christ Magazine, 109 N. Cross St., 
Wheaton, Ill. (M-20) Interdenominational, slanted to 
upper hich school and college ages. Short-short stor- 
ies to 1,500. Cartoons slanted to college age. No 
verse. Mel Larson. Ic, cartoons $5. Acc. 


Early Teens 


The Catholic Boy, Notre Dame, Ind. (M exc. July 
August) Adventure, sports, school, mystery, historical 
stories for boys 11-17, to 3,500. No non-fiction at 
present. The Rev. Frank E. Garland, C. S. C. Stories 
$50-$75. Acc. 

The Catholic Miss, 25 Groveland Terrace, Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn. (M exc. July, August) For girls 11-17. 
stories of adventure, mystery, humor, family and 
school life. Fictionized stories of saints. Career, hobby, 
general articles with photos appealing to girls; re- 
ligious articles. Stories to 2,500, articles to 1,800. 
Cartoons; cartoon ideas. John S. Gibbons. Ic up. Acc. 

Friends, Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys’ 
and girls’ moral, informational, inspirational articles, 
100-1,200; short verse; fillers. Vac. Acc. 

Straight, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. (W) Serials to 20,000, installments of 1,000; 
short stories, 1,000 to 1,500; articles and photo- 
graphs, news of teen-agers’ hobbies, businesses, 
special accomplishments. Puzzles, which must deal 


SELL IN 
THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT 
ENGLISH—YOU CAN WRITE 
JUVENILES . . . AND SELL 
WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories . . . articles . . . serials . . . series. 
Now I’m teaching it. 


ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE pamphlet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Juvenile Books Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 


WILL HERMAN 


Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 


7016 Euclid Ave. 


SELL YOUR SMALL FRY VERSE 
If you’re interested in selling your poems for children, send 
me $1.00 with each poem under 16 lines, or $2 for longer 
poems, and I‘ll revise and/or suggest markets for your 
juvenile verse. Ask for free pamphlet. 
ELEANOR DENNIS 


Box 308 Lake, Pa. 


GAMBLE A BUCK? 


That's all it takes to learn about writing comic book 
stories. My 15,000 word booklet, FUNDAMENTALS OF 
COMIC SCRIPT WRITING, tells you how. No drawing 
experience needed. Send your dollar to: 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon St. 


Hollywood 38, Calif. 


SEND IT TO ME. My careful, detailed analysis and friendly, constructive counselling 
will show you exactly what keeps it from selling. Then you can easily make it excel- 
lent enough to meet competition in the market and win you an editor’s check. 
NOW IS THE TIME to send any kind and length of story, book or play for a prompt 
and sympathetic appraisal — $5. 

Write, or phone RE 1-6780 for other services. 
See famous writers’ pix, biogs, articles, in my book MODERN WRITERS—$1.50 

Learn your literary prospects; Talent Quiz—50c 

Consultations by. appointment — $5 an hour. 


GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, ETC. 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


AUTHORS AGENT & COUNSELLOR 
Box 57275, Dept. A, Flint Station 


It’s A Wonderful Story . 


. . But It Doesn’t Sell! 


Los Angeles 57, California 
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Courses, courses, everywhere 
Writing teachers in my hair. 
All my writing’s in a rut— 
Seems I’m going off my nut. 


Don’t know how or where to turn 
Calluses that itch and burn. 

Oh, ye angels, ring those bells— 
Let me write one thing that sells! 


Write for free brochure . . . 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF PROFESSIONAL WRITING, INC. 


2A, Alameda, New Mexico 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt—aAccurate Service 
60c per 1,000 words 
50c per 1,000 for book lengths 
Minor corrections. Postage, please. 


Alma M. Morgan 
R. R. 5, Peru, Indiana 


MEN’S MAGAZINES MY MEAT 


Let a selling writer make it yours too. 
Fiction and Non-Fiction. | sell to SAGA, MAN TO MAN 
REAL, SPORTS AFIELD, POPULAR MECHANICS, etc. Send 
me ~~ manuscript for an honest appraisal, $2.00 under 
5,000 words. 
(Mr.) Terry Kay, 511 Victoria Street, San Francisco 
27, California. Delaware 3-1536 


A COMPLETE WRITER’S SERVICE 

THE OSBORNE LITERARY SERVICES, with its world-wide 
clientele, is designed to meet every writer's need. Con- 
structive criticism, collaboration and ghosting, supervised 

a selling writer. We also offer the NUMERICAL WRIT- 
ING COURSES, a distinct new way to learn by writin 
complete stories. Agency service. Typing. Criticisms $1.28 
per M. Special rates on novels. 

GEO. M. OSBORNE 


3898 Chase Street Denver 14, Colo. 


HAVING TROUBLE? 


With that story? Tell you what I'll do. Send it to me with 
four dollars ($4.00) and I'll tell you how to fix it in 
language you can understand. I'll rewrite the first page, 
thereby giving concrete example of how it should be done. 
Twenty years in the writing field. Ghosting if you wish. 


C. C. (Doc) WAGONER 


1616 E. 4th St. Tucson, Ariz. 


EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $1 TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman’s New 1955 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 
hold tips, rewrites, etc. Complete with samples. 150 markets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 
Other fiction courses and help available. Return this ad and 
$1.00 today to WILL HEIDEMAN 
Box 57-A Fern Park, Florida 


with the Bible. All stories must appeal to teen-agers, 
both boys and girls; subjects—church work, special 
days, school incidents, family situations, sports, 
mystery, camp experiences, etc. Some stories with 
emphasis on Christian character and attainments. 


~ Ruth Shannon. Stories to $25. Acc. 


‘Teens, American Baptist Publishing Society, 1703 
Ches:nut St., Philadelphia 3. (W) Boys and girls 13- 
18. Challenging, realistic short stories, preferably 
with Christian or social slant, 2,000, boy and girl 
characters; serials, 6-8 chapters, 2,000 each; in- 
spirational, fact, hobby, how-to-do articles, preferably 
illustrated, 800. Larry Fitzgerald. Short stories $15 
up, articles $5 (inc. photos). Acc. 

Teen Time, Winona Lake, Ind. Fiction, 2,000- 
2,300; human interest articles, 1,500; human inter- 
est fillers only; photos with articles; how-to-do-it 
pieces, with drawings. Evangelical viewpoint. L. M. 
Lowell. Ic. Acc. 

Twelve /Fifteen, Methodist Youth Publications, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (M) Boys and girls 12-15. 
Short stories 3,500, serials 15,000-35,000; feature 
articles. Rowena Ferguson. 1Ic-2c. Acc. 

Upward, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Avenue N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Short stories 2,- 
500-3,000; articles 500-1,200, science, how-to-do, 
hobby, personality, travel, nature, with or without 
photos; verse; all of interest to boys and girls 13-16. 
Josephine Pile. 1c up. Acc. 

Venture, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) Boys 
and girls 12-15. Short stories 1,500 to 2,500; serials 
3-8 parts; articles 500-1,000. Puzzles, games, quiz- 
zes, poems. Aurelia Reigner. 1c up. Acc. 

Vision, Christian Board of Publication, Beaumont 
St. and Pine Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. (W) Fiction and 
articles to 2,000 of interest to teen-age boys and 
girls. Cartoons, photographs, verse. Miss Guin Ream. 
Yac. Acc. 

You, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s Summit, 
Mo. (M-15) For teen-age readers. Character-building 
fiction, articles, interviews to 2,500. Verse. James E. 
Sweaney. Ic, verse 25c a line. Acc. 

Young Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton 2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls. Junior high age. 
Short stories to 1,600, with shorter lengths preferred; 
serials up to 1,500 words per installment. Articles 
800-1,000. Verse 4-8 lines. James T. Feely. Short 
— $75 up, serials $150-$350, non-fiction 2c up. 

ee: 

The Young Judaean, 16 E. 50th St., New York 22. 
(M-25) Stories of special interest to American Jewish 
young people aged 11-13, to 2,000. Millicent Ruben- 
stein. Approx. 2c. Pub. 

Young World, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 
18, Mo. Stories with photos, 800, age level 12-16 
years. G. L. Wind. Stories $2 each. Pub. 

Youth, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chestnut 
Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Moral, character-building, 
religious short stories 1,000-2,500; serials 4 to 8 
chapters; photo features and general features, 1,000. 
Verse 1-4 stanzas. Kenneth F. Hall. $3 per 1,000 
words. Acc. 


COMING IN A&J 


Let There Be Life—oa series of two articles on 
characters in fiction by Lloyd Eric Reeve. 

Dialogue Isn’t Seasoning—by Steve McNeil 

va Hows and Whys of Humor—by F. A. Rock- 
we 

The Wick and the Lamp—by George H. Freitag 

Watch for these and other important features in 
future issues of Author & Journalist. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
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Ages 9 - 12 


Boys and Girls, The Otterbein Press, Dayton 2, 
Ohio. Ww) Juniors 9 to 11. Short stories of character 
building value, historical, informative nature, under 
500; verse; photos. Edith A. Loose. Low rates. Acc. 

The Children’s Friend, 40 N. Main St., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. (M-20) A monthly for boys and girls 4-12. 
Outstanding seasonable outdoor adventure, holiday, 
and wholesome action stories, conforming to Chris- 
tian ideals, 800-2,500. Occasional serials, 7-12 
chapters; 2- and 3-part action stories. Articles 300- 
800 on manners, fashions, ‘Timely Tips,” ‘Strange 
Things Around the World,’” arts and crafts. Well 
stocked with articles and verse. La Vern W. Parmley. 
lc, verse 25c per line. Acc. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 1 Norway St., 
Boston 15, Mass. One story 800-1,000 in each 
Wednesday's issue. $10 up per story. Acc. 

Christian Trai!s, Christian Publications, Inc., Third 
& Reily Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. MSS. office, 307 15th 
a, Huntingdon, Pa. Stories with a definite spiritual 
appeal, message, 1,500, for boys and girls 9-16. 
Seasonal material must be received 8 months in ad- 
vance of publication time. C. E. Shuler. 

Friendways, Gospe! Trumpet Co., Fifth and Chest- 
nut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W) Ages 9 to 12. Stories of 
character building or religious value, 800-1,500; 
serials 6-8 chapters; verse 2-6 stanzas. Mae R. 
McAlpin. $3 per 1,000 words, photos 50c to $2. Acc. 

Hi! A Catholic Magazine for Growing Ups, 25 
Groveland Terrace, Minneapolis 5, Minn. (M_ exc. 
July, August) Boys and girls 9 through 12. Fiction 
to 1,500; articles, especially on hobbies, to 1,000. 
John S. Gibbons. Around Ic. Acc. 

Journeys, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. 
State St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 12. 
Stories; verse; puzzles; photos. Accent on wholesome 
home life. Hazel M. Kennedy. Low rates. Acc. 

Junior Catholic Messenger, 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 
2, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
grade age. Short stories 800-1,000; articles 300; 
serials to 3,200; short fillers; verse, 12 lines. Roy G. 
Lindeman. Good rates. Acc. 

Junior Life, Standard Publishing Co., 20 E. Central 
Pkwy., Cincinnati 10, Ohio. (W) Boys and girls 9 to 
12. Wholesome short stories 1,000 and 1,500; illus- 
trated hobby and handicraft articles 200-300; 
puzzles. Jane Buerger. Vac-Yac. Acc. 

Juniors, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. W) 
Character-building stories to 2,200. How-to articles 
illustrated with photos. To %4c. Acc. Indicate price of 
photos submitted. 


Junior World, 


Christian Board of Publications, 
Beaumont St. and Pine Blvd., Box 179, St. Louis 


3. Mo. (W) Children 9 to 12. Short stories up 
to 1,500; poems up to 20 lines; illustrated informa- 
tive articles (state source) 100 to 1,000. Dorothy M. 
Livsey. $5 per 1,000 words. Ace. 


My Chum, Box 31, Highland, Ill. (M-25) Stories 
500-2,000; serials 5,000. Cartoons. Photos. Verse. 
Martin P. Simon. Voc, verse 5c per line, pictures $3. 
Acc. 

My Counsellor, Scripture Press, 434 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5. (M) Short stories, a few 2-4 part 
serials, for boys and girls 9-13; articles of boys and 
girls who are doing something unusual as Christians; 
object lesons from the world about us. Fillers, human 
interest anecdotes to 300. No verse. All material 
must have strong evangelical slant. James R. Adair. 
Send large stamped envelope for sample and writers’ 
guide. About Ic, month following acceptance. 

Pilot, 209 Ninth St., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (W) 
Directed to Sunday school pupils aged 12-15. Stories 
2,000-2,500. Articles 1,000-1,500. Verse to 12 
lines. Yac. Ace. 
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ARTICLES AND STORIES WANTED 
Manuscripts edited and marketed. 
No course of study but lots of personal help and guidance. 


Write for — copy of “Article Writing 
for Beginners.” 


L. TURNER LITERARY SERVICES 


10 Redwoed Ave., Toronto 8, Ont., Canada 


Writing for the Juveniles 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
— you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN! My specialized 

ourse of instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE 
MAGAZINES Pa teaches how to write for this wide-open 
market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


WILLIAM C. DERRY 
40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 


POETRY BOOKS $169.50. 


(First proof in 1 week. Dely. 30 days) 
Have your books published, not just printed. Novels, Re- 
ligious, ounty Histories, Children’s Books, etc. 
Best prices ighest Quality. 900 titles, free ad in WILDFIRE 
MAGAZINE, | Notional Advertising. For folder write: 


THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
3233 McKinney Ave. Dallas 4, Texas 


Author of Juvenile Stories and Articles 
Published in 24 Youth Magazines will criti- 
cize Juvenile Material and Recommend 
Markets. Rates, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


M. L. HOPCRAFT 
Alameda, New Mexico 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
50c Per Thousand Words 

Work Guaranteed to be Accurate and Neat. 
Price includes: Minor corrections; one carbon copy 

if desired. Also, extra first and last sheets. 

22 Years Typing Experience 
HELEN M. MYERS 

121 S. Potomac St. Waynesboro, Pa 


| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS TE 


430 Sumner Road lorado Springs, Colo. 


NOT A WRITING COURSE! 


We have an am: course that does not teach you how to 
write. Instead, graphe analysis develops your natura] interest 
in people, places, things. You learn how people think—what 
manent them “tick.” Combine this with your writing ability 
and you are ready to write—and cash checks. D.K. did it, 
getting over $300 “rom } my tS . P.D.S. writing article for 
law magazine. R.L.S. hits OFFICE EXECUTIVE. C.P.A. sold 
story to OFFICE. Investigate now. Free Trial Lesson. Give 

age. No obligation. 
Missouri 


IGAS, Inc., 417 Withoit Bldg., Springfield, 


GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writ- 
ing for marketing. | do not tell what to do. 
1 do it for you. Reference women’s WHO’S 
WHO. Correspondence requires return post- 


age. 
NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, A.J. Miami 33, Florida 


Remember the Name—MILDRED I. REID 
Coaching by mail. n~Shicege less. Plots and poetry. 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic $1.00 


49 Salem Lane Evanston, Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One Carbon if desired 
MAUDE B. TABER 
R. BD. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Just published ... . 

YOU CAN WRITE A POEM 
Let this new approach to writing poetry help you. Clear, 
non-technical, and designed to save you years of needless 
——- Terse, authoritative, and complete, it gives you 

ll command of hitherto mysterious facts. 56 Pages. Sne 
dollar, postpaid. 

GAIL BROOK BURKET 

2750 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for PRIZE PROGRAM. Quarterly prizes 
$25; many other prizes. You will receive also de- 
scription of HELP YOURSELF HANDBOOKS ($1 each) 
containing 999 PLACES TO SEND POEMS. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 

(Published Quarterly; 50c copy; $2 a year. 

624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


THE EASIEST WAY TO 
MAKE SONGWRITING PAY 


Anyone Can Learn 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My unique 
method reveals professional secrets, includes free recording 
of your song. Previous musical training unnecessary. Make 
your songwriting pay! Write for FREE DETAILS. 


MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
335 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colo. 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course in Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


P Critic. One Poem, One 
131 W. Davis Bivd. Devis Islands 


ir. 
Tampa, Fic. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 


We print, lish and distribut ript i 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

ibuting 


Pamphlet Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


You Can Make 
Extra Money Writing 
You can produce fillers, trade journal articles, photo- 
stories, news items with our help and so get fast checks 
and bylines. If you are sincere about writing for money, 
send for free illustrated details. Our money back guar- 
antee protects you. 


THE NON-FICTION PRESS 
Glendale, 


P.O. Box 1008, Dept. J Calif. 


The Sentinel, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 
Eighth Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Boys and 
nirls 9 to 12. Mystery, camping, adventure, animal 
short’ stories 1,500-1,800; articles on birds, animals, 
gardening, games, things to make and do, 300-700; 
verse 4-12 lines. Miss Jo Alice Haigh. Ic up. Acc. 

Story Trails, Winona Lake, Ind. Stories 1,500- 
2,000 that present solutions to problems. Articles 
800-1,000. Verse. How-to fillers. “Frankly even- 
gelical in tone.’’ L. M. Lowell. 1c. Acc. 

Trailblazer, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, 930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) 
Boys and girls 9-11. Short stories 1,000-2,000. 
Serials, 2-10 parts; articles, 200-1,000. Puzzles, 
games, quizzes, poems. Evelyn Nevin Ferg. Ic. Acc. 

Trails for Juniors, Methodist Publishing House, 810 
Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Materia! to interest 
children 9 to 12; short stories 1,500-1,800. Sched- 
ules filled for 1955, some material will be purchased 
for 1956. Marion C. Armstrong. 


Ages 4-9 


Dew Drops, David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W) Children 6 to 8. On assignment by publica- 
tion’s staff of writers. 

Little Learner's Paper, David C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. Children 4-6. Done on assignment by 
publication’s staff of writers. 

Our Little Messenger, Geo. A. Pflaum, Publisher, 
Inc., 38 W. Fifth St., Dayton 2, Ohio. (W during 
school year.) Written on three grade levels—1, 2 and 
3. Short stories, 100-150; verse to 12 lines; riddles, 
puzzles, special day articles, plays. Dorothy |. An- 
drews. Acc. 

Pictures and Stories, Methodist Publishing House, 
810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn. Material to interest 
children 6 to 8; short stories 600-950. Mattie Lula 
Cooper. 1 Yac. Acc. 

Presbyterian Life, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
7, Pa. (Bi-M-25) An adult publication using also 
stories 500-700 for children 4-8. Robert J. Cadigan. 
2c. Acc. 

Stories, Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 
930 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. (W) For 
children 4-8. Character-building and spiritual short 
stories 300-1,000; humorous and historical stories, 
fantasy, well plotted. Things to make and do. Poetry 
under 16 lines. Evelyn Nevin Ferg. Ic, verse 20c a 
line. Acc. 

Stories for Children, Gospel Trumpet Co., Fifth and 
Chestnut Sts., Anderson, Ind. (W-4) Children 5 to 9. 
Moral, character-building, religious short-stories 300- 
700; nature, religious verse; photos of nature, chil- 
dren. Mae R. McAlpin. $3 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storyland, Christian Board of Publications, Beau- 
mont St. and Pine Blivd., Box 179, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
(W) Children under 9. Short stories 300-1,000; poems 
to 20 lines; handicraft articles 300-500; drawings or 
photos, child or animal subjects; simple puzzles. 
Dorothy M. Livsey. $4 to $5 per 1,000 words. Acc. 

Storytime, Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 Eighth 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn. (W) Children 4-8. Stor- 
ies of outdoors and home life, 500-700; articles, 100- 
200, on missions, how-to-do, games; feature articles 
with illustrations; verse, 1-3 stanzas; cartoons. Miss 
Jo Alice Haigh. 1c up. Acc. 

Story World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. (W) Character-building stories to 750. How-to 
articles, puzzles, verse. To %c. Acc. 

Tell Me, Brethren Publishing House, 16-24 S. State 
St., Elgin, Ill. (W) Children 6-8. Articles 200-600; 
reg 600-800; verse. Low rates. Hazel M. Kennedy. 

ce. 

Wee Wisdom, Unity School of Christianity, Lee’s 
Summit, Mo. (M-25) Children 5-12. Overstocked. 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


5—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS (8 types explained).... 3.00 
6—WRITERS: LEARN TO EARN! (New approach to writing) 2.50 
7—THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50, from me 2.50 
(For proof that I can practice what I also teach by mail) 
References: o’s Who In The Midwest 
MILDRED |. REID 
_ 
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“ADEAS . 


ADEAS offers you an inexpensive opportunity to advertise your 
miscellaneous wants and wares. Rate: 9c a word, first insertion; 
8c a word, subsequent insertions of the same copy; no agency 
commission allowed. Checking copy 10c extra. Copy and remit- 
tance must reach us by the 28th of the second month preceding 
insertion. Critics, courses, agents, typists, may use display 
advertising only. AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National 
Bank of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kan. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, NEWSPAPERS 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter, 1753- 
pen Chart 21” x 28”, 75c. Thos. Carruth, Crowley, 
uisiana, 


TRADE MAGAZINES. See late copies throu our easy to 
Pm! acquainted service. Choose from 4,387, covering all 
elds. Current List FREE. Commercial Engraving Publish- 
ing Company, 34FF North Ritter, Indianapolis 19, Indiana. 


“SELF-H YPNOSIS—Wonders—Guide.” Revolutionary new 
method revealed by Nard King, New York hypnologist. 
Amazing book—writer’s “must.” Guaranted. 
th2° (or write for free details) to: Skyhaven, Book Dept. 

R2, Newfoundland, N. J. 


FROM THORNTON,” the only book of 
| poetry B.. itten by an American, only 35c. George B. 
Thornton, Box 289, Wilberforce, Ohio. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on all subjects 
bought, and exchanged. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Reonehp List 10c. Smith Instruction Exchange, 124 Marl- 
borough Rd., Salem, Massachusetts. 


WRITING. Those 
usual, helpful and 
R. N. Risser, 30 W. Bayaud 


USED WRITING COURSES cata Leroy 
Morgan, 814 Sunset, Benton, Arkansas. - 


HOW TO by Robert E. Callahan. 
author ef many books and originator of Lone 
“Death. Valley Days,” and of Radio 
and TV shows, — you a clear, direct and concrete 

foundation on which to build a success of your wr $1.00 

Postpaid. BREZANY PUBLISHING COMPANY, P. 0. 

309, Dept. AJ., Glendale 5, California. 


MARKETS 


INFORMATION GUIDE for cartoonists and gagwriters. Full 
of new cartoon markets, tips, hints, = and ga 
writing lessons and cartoon news. Send for free samp’ 
—_- Information Guide, 2776 California Court, Lincoln, 


MARKET LISTS! Back numbers of AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
listing specializing markets are available, as long as they 
last, at 25¢ each postpaid. March, 1953 (Regional Maga- 
zines). April 1954 (Poetry, Includin Light Verse). 
May, 1954 Books). June, 1954 (Farm Magazines, 
Travel Markets). August, 1954 (Greeting Cards, Plays, 

( ialized Magazines). 
October, 1954 (Little Ma azines, Company Publications). 
1954 (Book Pu December, 1954 (Bus' 


Journals). Jan- 
parr “1955 (Handy Market 


9 Send 25¢ each (coin or 
stamps) to AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1313 National Bank 
of Topeka Bidg., Topeka, Kenees. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


WORLD’S SMALLEST BIBLE, 
wanted. Empires, Box 301, 
FREE BOOK “S05 Odd, Successful Businesses.” Work home! 
Expect something Odd! Pacific Calif. 
EARN! LEARN! “Departm in to ba 
$1.00 each. TOP HAT ENTERPRISES, 9 ‘York Street 
gola, N. Y 
EXCITING HOMEWORK PLANS—Thrilling 


Ideas. For full particulars about “How to Moke 
with Hobbies” "wate Joe Marshall—AL, 307 34th, Snyder, 


Texas. 


EARN MONEY REWRITING newspaper c For ir 
ticulars write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, 


FREE FOLIO Unlimited Vacations.” No 
merchandise, ment. Unknown! Works itself—home! 
Haylings-AJ6, Carlsbad, Colif. 


00. Agents 


Fesruary, 1955 


BE SURE OF GETTING 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


EVERY MONTH 


Articles by top-name authors 
A different market list in every issue 
Subscribe Now and Save Money! 


AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1313 Natl. Bank of Topeka Bldg. 
Topeka, Kansas 


! enclose remittance for my subscription: 
$3 for 2 years (saving me $3 over 
single copy cost) 

$2 for 1 year (saving me $1 over 
single copy cost) 


50c additional per year outside U.S.A. 
(Single copies 25¢ each) 


“ABC SHORTHAND 


IT’S TIME TO WRITE—A year-round calendar to help you 
schedule your manuscripts. Devised by an international: 
successful author, IT’S TIME TO WRITE tells you NO 
what month editors are buying for . . . reminds you that 
in FEBRUARY most editors are thinking about AUGUST, 
FAIRS and PREPARATIONS FOR FALL. Keep editors’ 
schedules on YOUR desk! Send $1 for IT’S TIME TO 
WRITE, 700 So. Umatilla Way, Denver 23, Colorado. 


SERVICES 


PENCIL DRAWINGS: Made to r request; specializing in 
portraits and action poses of onieen 8x 10, simple—$1, 
Jeannette North, 311 Markwith “Ave., Green- 
v 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY ond thereby sell as 
quickly as possible? Find answer my ad, this magazine, 
page 29. NATALIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

CARTOONS, READY for submission, drawn on 81 by 11 
heavy bond. Mailed flat with protection. $1.00. F. Cun- 

ide Rd., Leavittsburg, Ohio. 


CONFESSION STORY plots. $5.00 each. See Keenan’s ad on 
page 24, 
AMITY SCRIPT CLINIC, Marion Silk, director, announces a 


change in its rates tor criticism. (See adv. on page 22). 
AUTHOR’S EDITIONS under a reasonable . Send for 
ee. Big Mountain Press, 2679 So. won Denver 10, 
olo. 
PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Paul’s Photos, 
3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 
IN ONE WEEK $2.00. Returnable. 
Zinman. 215.A West 91, New York 24, N. Y. 


PERSONALS 


nena FANS! Swap tapes everywhere. Details free. 
U, San Francisco 1. 

ond understand your friends— 

Grapho Analysis reading—$1.00 and self-addressed enve- 

lope. Send handwriting sample. A. Dawson, 29 Stone 
Road, Deckerville, Michigan. 


EXPERIENCE the thrill of romance thru this select club! 
Introdections-by-letter. This club is conducted on a high 
_ @ to help lonely, refined, marriageable men andwomen 


YOU WILL not be disappointed when you read RHYTHM IN 

it say it is distinctly un- 

hout. $1.00 postpaid. 

$1 


Extra services, extra know-how. These make the difference 
between one publisher’s subsidy program and another's; these 
make the difference between the success or failure of your 
book. At Comet Press Books, authors pay lower subsidies, 
receive 40% royalties plus all these extras. Each book is individually planned, imaginatively 
designed and expertly produced. Then our sales-minded promotion staff takes over with . . . . 


REVIEWS—in addition to having each book we publish reviewed in leading newspapers, 
we send out press releases, feature stories, items to syndicates and columnists. The public is 
constantly aware of your book! 


BOOK STORES-—our promotion staff treats each book individually, decides on the 
market to which it best appeals, and arouses that market's interest with pre-publication and 
post-publication follow-up, bookstore displays and posters, autograph parties and interviews. 
Our attractive catalog appears in Publisher's Trade List Annual and we advertise in the Retail 
Bookseller. 


RADIO & TV—our authors appear on both national and local programs that have 
a great influence on book buyers, such as the Elsie Flower Show over KGDMA, the CBS affiliate 
in California. 


LIBRARIES AND SCHOOLS-—acre an excellent sales medium. Special 
promotional material is sent to them; ads are placed in the Wilson Library Bulletin, and special 
exhibits of our titles are arranged in many libraries. 


ADVERTISING—our consumer ads which run in the N. Y. Times, N. Y. Herald 
Tribune, Saturday Review, etc. are designed with imagi- 
nation and merchandising skill. The thousands of orders 
we receive attest to their appeal and sales power. 


Write for illus- 
trated booklet 
“Publishing 
Your Book” 


COMET PRESS BOOKS | 


11 W. 42 St., Dept. AJ-25 report. 
NEW YORK CITY 


IT'S THE EXTRAS 
AT COUNT! 
| | 


